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Shrewd Investors are Buying 
Stocks at Today’s Prices 


1 Because many issues are available at very low levels 
relative to their earnings, dividends and future pros- 
pects. The outlook for a big long-term bull market 
constantly grows more favorable. (But you should 
buy individual stocks only on the basis of essential 
facts that prove them cheap.) 


WHY 


2 There are daily indications that radicalism in this 
country has passed its peak and that most people 
are going to demand far less regimentation after 
the war rather than more of it. 


3 The 1942 elections reflected a desire of the voters to 
put into office men and women, of both leading parties, 
who are strong in common sense and Americanism 
and who are opposed to substitu‘ing either socialism 
or communism for the free enterprise system that has 
brought to America her countless blessings. 


BIG Inducement to 


Subscribe at Once 


FOUR TABULATIONS SHOWING 


Steck Factographs 


OF STOCKS UNDER $20 


The above tabulations will be sent free to each subscriber. 
Group 1 includes stocks up to $5 a share; the second group 
covers stocks selling at $5 to $10; stocks selling at $10 to $15 
comprise the third group; the fourth covers issues from $15 
to $20 a share. 


We have decided to re- 
ward your promptness in 
subscribing at the new 


_Each of these New York Stock Exchange common stocks 


selling under 20 has been graded according to its bull 
market outlook: (1) those most favorably situated from 


their price appreciation possibilities; (2) stocks having . 


only average attraction; (3) those in an uncertain or 


price of $15 by sending 
you the 1942 Fall Edition 
of our $3.85 Reference 
Book for Investors — our 
latest complete book of al- 
most 2,000 “Stock Facto- 


unattractive position. gtaphs.” All you have to 
do to be eligible for this 


unusual Special Offer is to 
With 1943 prospects so favorable for well informed investors, send us $15, promptly, to 


this Low Priced Stock Guide should be particularly valuable cover your subscription 
to you. . ‘for one year. This valu- 


monet book should 
MAIL VALUABLE COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 
scription —- and from your 


investment operations. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, Dec. 23 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

For enclosed $15 please enter my annual subscription for: FINANCIAL WORLD each week, Securities 
Advice Privilege as per rules, a copy of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” each month, 


and an immediate survey of 20 of my listed securities. It is understood this entitles me without cost to your $3.85 
book of “Stock Factographs” and the Low Priced Stock Tabulations mentioned above. 


NOTE: Add 50 cents for “11-Year Tabulation of Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of all N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Common stocks.” Add an extra 50 cents for December Bond Book covering 4800 different bonds. Price alone $2. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year now current, a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent (134%) on 
the preferred capital stock of this Company, 
payable December 31, 1942 to the holders of 
record of said stock at the close of business 
December 22, 1942. 

Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


J. Harpy, President 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
December 11, 1942 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The regular dividend of one dollar thirty-seven 
and one-half cents ($1.375) a share on the out- 
standing 514% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock has been declared for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1942, payable January 4, 1943, to 
holders of record at the close of business De- 
cember 22, 1942. 

A dividend of fifty cents (50¢) a share on the 
outstanding common stock has been declared, 
payable December 28, 1942, to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business December 22, 1942. 
The transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Bank of the Manhattan Company. 


WM. S. D. WOODS 
Dated December 11, 1942 Assistant Secretary 


United States Plywood 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


For the quarter ended October 31, 1942 
a cash dividend of 30c per share on 
the outstanding capital stock of this 
corporation has been declared payable 
January 20, 1943 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business January 
SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary, 
New York, N. Y., December 15, 1942 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 174 


A dividend of seventy-five cents per share on 
the capital stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable January 15, 1943 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 24, 1942. 


LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., DECEMBER 10, 1942 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a year- 
end dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share on the 
capital stock of this company payable December 28, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business Decem- 


ber 19, 1942. 
S. C. McCONAHEY, Treasurer. 


Plough Suc 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Regular quarterly dividend of 15c a share was 
declared on the Capital Stock, payable January 2, 
1943, to stockholders of record Dec. 15, 1942. 
J. C. OZIER, 
Secretary-T reasurer. 


December 3, 1942. 
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Greeting 


NOTHER year has passed since the shadow of global war cast over us 
all that is sinister in human nature temporarily run amuck. It has been a 
nightmare in which we could almost visualize his Satanic Majesty reveling 
in a blood lust holiday and seeing his maniacal disciples frothing in sadistic 
pleasure in carrying out his foul mandates—the attempted destruction of all 
‘neg ice blessings that civilization has inculcated in us as our heritage 
in life. 

But where there was a pall of darkness overhanging us a year ago, 
there now is emerging a bright light heralding again the ascendancy of the 
Prince of Peace—recalling another period when darkness encircled the world 
and how through His great sacrifices He led mankind into the path of Peace 
on Earth to Men of Good Will. We are now definitely on the way to that 
resurgence of our spiritual life. 

So with faith and hope as we approach this season of felicitation to one 
another comes the comforting thought that Christ did not die in vain and that 
-: there is no evil spirit powerful enough to crush out of us—the free people of 
the world—the indissoluble spirit of Liberty and Equality, the ties which 
make for a free and worthwhile civilization. 

While enjoying security at home despite temporary restrictions, we must 
not for a single moment forget we are able to do this only because of the 
gallant sacrifices being made by our men on land, at sea and in the air— 
enduring great hardships, making bloody sacrifices and jeopardizing the 
treasures of life. To those who are carrying the hope of modern civilization 
to embattled and enslaved people everywhere, we should offer a thankful 
prayer that with Christ’s blessing their ordeal will quickly end. 

To them will belong the glory that will come with our certain victory, 
for the human race then will be purged of its bloodclot, and the kindly spirit 
and eternally lasting moral teachings of the Prince of Peace will again rule 
Sa over the world. 
ecthes We, one and all, should sincerely and earnestly do our share in our 
humble way to speed that day. 

Infused with the spirit of self-sacrifice and understanding, we can derive 
out of this Christmas and the New Year the resolute hope that we are draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to our goal of victory—the bright era when instead of 
the sword the plowshare will be our symbol of progress. 
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- Speed the Dawn 

of a New Day by 
Buying War Bonds 
Unstintingly 
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66 Ij‘ ood can win the war and write 
the peace” is the leitmotive 


under which Secretary of Agriculture: 


Claude Wickard recently assumed 
the office of Food Administrator. 
His is the formidable task of devel- 
oping an integrated food control plan 
to assure the feeding of our armed 
forces, the United Nations and our 
civil population, as well as the stock- 
piling of food products for distribu- 
tion among the starved European 
nations after the war. 


FIGHTERS FIRST 


Of course, the American soldier 
has first call on the nation’s food 
larder. Being by far the best fed 
soldier in the world he consequently 
is also the strongest and most ener- 
getic fighter, and thereby the best 
assurance of ultimate victory. He 
eats 5% pounds of food a day, at an 
average cost of 56 cents a day. Cur- 
rently the army buys some 26 mil- 
lion pounds of food per day and at 
that rate is spending about $1 billion 
a year. 

In assuming his new duties the 
Food Administrator finds the food 
industry in a state of great confusion 
as a result af too many government 
agencies with overlapping spheres of 
interest issuing conflicting orders af- 
fecting the various divisions of this 
business. As a result of this state of 
affairs, food scarcities have already 
spread from coast to coast, chiefly in 
meat, butter, fats and canned foods. 

In view of this situation and the 
fact that over 25 per cent of next 
year’s food production is earmarked 
for the armed forces, the United 
Nations and Federal agencies, it is 
obvious that only quick and deter- 
mined action by the new Food Ad- 
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NEW WAR OUTLOOK FOR 
THE FOOD INDUSTRY? 


Food entering a new wartime phase, with 
a Food Administrator taking control. 


By ANDREW A. BOCK, Ph.D. 


ministrator and equitable rationing 
can save the civil population from 
serious inconveniences and possible 
hardship. Although the people of 
this country will not go hungry, they 
will have to get by with less of cer- 
tain items for the duration, and some 
foodstuffs are likely to disappear 
completely from our larder during 
the emergency period. 

Products to be rationed next are 
meats, dairy products and canned 
foods. The necessity for adopting 
rationing in this country is not so 
much the result of scarcities such as 
exist in the belligerent European 
countries, but is caused by an uneven 
demand from the various outlets. 

The armed forces and Lend-Lease 
require chiefly high energy giving 
foods and these as much as possible in 
concentrated forms such as frozen 
foods, canned meats, dairy products 


Finfoto 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
The New Food Czar 


and vegetables and as a more recent 
development dehydrated foods. The 
latter kind is extremely desirable be- 
cause of the savings afforded in pack- 
ing space and transportation costs. 

To meet the growing all-over de- 
mand upon this country for food- 
stuffs the farmers have been asked 
by the Government to greatly in- 
crease their production next year, but 
they and the food processing indus- 
try face serious problems in carrying 
out this order. Problem number one 
is the acute and growing shortage of 
labor on farms and in the processing 
industries. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


Over 90 per cent of the vegetables 
used for canning, freezing and de- 
hydration are raised by small farmers 
under contracts with packing firms. 
This kind of farming is intensive and 
requires a relatively large amount of 
labor. With no assurance of obtain- 
ing the necessary help, it is doubtful 
whether these farmers will sign up 
for such large contracts as are called 
for by the Government’s expansion 
program, and there is the danger that 
many of these farmers may switch to 
such staple crops as wheat, corn and 
soy beans which require less labor. 
The Government, however, wants the 
vegetable crops. 

The food processors also have 
their labor difficulties, but their chief 
problem is to obtain sufficient pack- 
aging materials because of the scarcity 
of tin containers. While there is no 
problem in producing all the glass and 
paper containers required by the in- 
dustry, there is the matter of proper 
closures on jars, etc. The traditional 
type requires metal which is not 
available, and even plastics which 
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could be used for that purpose are 
today on the list of restricted ma- 
terials. 

This situation places a definite 
limit on the amount of foods that can 
be “canned” next year. The bulk of 
this is already earmarked for the 
armed forces and Lend-Lease. It 
has been estimated that at the best 
there will be available a per capita 
total of 33 pounds of canned foods 
for the civilian population as com- 
pared with the 1935-1939 average of 
46 pounds. 

Because of the urgent need for sav- 
ing shipping space, great emphasis 
has been placed upon further expan- 
sion of the relatively young food de- 
hydration industry. From 15 plants 
producing around 6 million pounds in 
1940, this branch of the food industry 
has grown to some 120 units with a 
present capacity of over 100 million 
pounds a year. 


DEHYDRATION EXPANDS 


The program for next year, how- 
ever, calls for the production of over 
one billion pounds of dehydrated 
foods with large increases in such 
items as meat, eggs, milk and vege- 
tables. The space saving is well il- 
lustrated by the following example: 
In dehydrated form, the equivalent 
of 3,928 pounds of sweet potatoes 
can be stored in 40 cubic feet (a 
ship’s ton) as against only 920 


Do Aircraft Makers Face 
Early Post-War Boom? 


6.9% from a 75-Year 
Dividend Payer 


pounds of canned sweet potatoes, a 
savings ratio of 4.3-to-1. In addi- 
tion, dehydration saves the cost of 
refrigeratiori as well as much critical 
packaging material. 

As a matter of fact, plans for dehy- 
drated foods for 1943 are expected 
to save some 136,000 tons of strategic 
packaging material, over 1.2 million 
cars of shipping space, and many 
manhours. 

None of the food processing in- 
dustries can complain about lack of 
volume for the coming year. Earn- 
ings prospects, however, are in the 
aggregate only fair. The meat pack- 
ers so far have found themselves be- 
tween the pincers of fixed retail price 
maxima and a non-fettered market 
for animals on the hoof. Thus the 
spread for pork declined from 91 
cents per hundredweight last Febru- 
ary to below zero in August. How- 


ever, recent measures by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have alleviated 
this situation and resulted in lower 
prices for cattle and pigs. 

Government price controls, while 
largely eliminating the possibility of 
dreaded inventory losses, have also 
eliminated inventory gains. Under 
the new regulations and the large 
volume in prospect for the coming 
year, leading meat packers should 
show fair earnings, although profit 
margins on Government orders are 
traditionally small. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers of dairy products 
are in a somewhat similar situation. 


_ with a large portion of their output 


being sold to the Government at 
smaller profit margins than the regu- 
lar peacetime business. They will be 


further hit by the diversion of butter- 


fat, from cream and ice cream produc- 
tion, to cheese. This will entail a 
curtailment in ice cream sales, nor- 
mally the most lucrative division of 
the dairy companies. On the other 
hand they can count upon an unprece- 
dented volume of business for the 
duration and some time thereafter. 
Vegetable packers will have a 
ready market for all they can pro- 
duce under Government regulations 
and restrictions. However, it appears 
improbable that the 1943 crop will 
(Please turn to page 23) 


KAISER INTERESTS BUYING 
CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC 


ifty-four years ago, when Grover 

Cleveland’s first term as Presi- 
dent of the United States was draw- 
ing to a close, the predecessor busi- 
ness of the Crocker-Wheeler Electric 
Manufacturing Company first came 
into being. Incorporated in New 
Jersey several years later, the enter- 
prise generally managed to show 
modest if variable profits, although 
only in the two World War I years 
of 1916 and 1917 did it net as much 
as $600,000. 

In the decade from 1931 to 1940, 
inclusive, six sizeable deficits ag- 
gregated far more than four profits, 
the largest of which was $127,284 
(44 cents per share) in 1937. 

World War II characteristically 
lifted operating results out of the red 
to $2.52 per share in 1941. Interim 
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earnings have not been reported this 
year, but although the business should 
have prospered further with the help 
of huge war orders (its backlog 
topped $30 million at the end of Sep- 
tember), profit and loss surplus gave 
ground during the nine months. Even 
in peace, the shipbuilding industry 
was an important market for the 
company’s products, both for plant 
equipment and for marine installa- 
tions. 

Its own stockholders having re- 
cently approved, Crocker-Wheeler is 
now disposing of its properties, good- 
will and other assets at $3.2 million 


‘(plus assumption of its liabilities) to 
the Joshua Hendy Iron Works, which. 


is a member of the Henry J. Kaiser 
and associates’ closed corporate 
family. This will make available for 


distribution as liquidating dividends 
“as rapidly as possible” the equivalent 
of about $11 per share, less minor ex- 
penses of the company, now to be 


.- known as C. W. Liquidating Com- 


pany. 

The acquiring Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works is itself a wartime revival of 
a more or less dormant mining 
machinery entity, now actively en- 
gaged in the production of marine 
propulsion machinery, and said to be 
approaching an output of one triple- 
expansion reciprocating engine per 
day, for Liberty ships. 

The steps marks the initial venture 
of the Kaiser interests on the East 
Coast, and the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission is assumed from current re- 
ports to be providing something like 
half the purchase price. 
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HOW TAX LAW RELIEF 
HELPS EARNING POWER 


Corporations will have claims for important refunds 
under the clauses which permit recomputation of EPT 
bases and the two-year “carry-back” of net operating 
losses and unused excess profits tax credits. 


he 1942 Revenue Act imposes a 

severe burden of wartime taxa- 
tion, but it contains numerous meas- 
ures designed to mitigate the conse- 
quences of high tax rates and to 
facilitate post-war  readjustments. 
Some of the relief provisions are ap- 
plicable to all types of corporations 
and are effective immediately; these 
include the 80 per cent over-all ceil- 
ing on income and excess profits 
taxes, and the option of reducing 
EPT liabilities (in lieu of the 10 per 
cent post-war refund) up to a max- 
imum of 40 per cent of current debt 
retirements. There are also special 
relief measures affecting the railroads 
and the public utilities (FW, Novem- 
ber 11 and 25). 


HARDSHIPS RELIEVED 


Less attention has been paid to 
other sections of the law which are 
more difficult to interpret in terms of 
prospective net earnings and which 
—in some instances—will not be re- 
flected in financial statements until 
1944 or later. The most important 
are the measures which will amelio- 
rate cases of hardship arising under 
high excess profits taxes. 

Provision is made for recomputa- 
tion of EPT exemption bases for 1940 
and 1941, and for a two-year “carry- 
back” of net operating losses and of 
unused EPT credits. In the opinion 
of those who are devoting much time 
to consideration of corporate earn- 
ings prospects in the post-war read- 
justment period, the latter may ulti- 
mately prove to be the outstanding 
feature of the 1942 tax law. 

Under previous revenue laws, cor- 
porations had to make two computa- 
tions—using both the invested capital 
and the average earnings method—in 
order to be sure of the availability of 
the more advantageous EPT base. In 
order to avoid the large amount of 
extra work, many companies elected 
one base and filed a disclaimer with 
respect to the other. In some cases, 
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it subsequently developed that the 
less advantageous base had _ been 
chosen. This feature of the prior 
tax law is repealed, retroactive to 
years beginning after December 31, 
1939. Corporations may claim the 
credit which results in the lower tax, 
even if the wrong choice was made 
in the first instance. In such cases, 
refunds may be claimed on 1940 and 
1941 taxes. 

Furthermore, the possibilities for 
“reconstructing” the average earnings 
base period are greatly broadened. 
This opens the door to possible re- 
funds for many companies, including 
some which have thus far used the 
invested capital method. Wherever 
there is a reasonable claim that the 
1936-39 average does not present a 
fair measure of “normal” earnings, 
application may be made for a re- 
construction of the base period 
which, in some instances, should af- 
ford substantially larger EPT cred- 
its. Applications for relief under this 
clause (which may be made up to 
April 21, 1943) will cover not only 
1942 returns, but also those for 1940 
and 1941. 

In addition to the wider latitude 
for seeking “constructive” EPT ex- 
emption bases where 1936-39 does 
not give a true picture of earn- 
ing power, all companies are per- 
mitted to make an adjustment where 
one year of the base period showed 
a deficit or small net earnings. If the 
net income was less than 75 per cent 
of the average of the other three 
years, the taxpayer is now permitted 
to substitute for such year an amount 
equal to 75 per cent of the average of 
the others. Since 1938 was a poor 
year for many companies, this provi- 
sion can be used widely to increase 
average earnings exemptions. 

One of the chief causes of concern 
with respect to the long term effects 
of the excess profits tax has been the 
prospect that it would deplete the 
cash resources of many companies 


and leave them in a weak position 
to meet the necessary readjustments 
of the post-war period. The new 10 
per cent refund will be of some help, 
but the bonds issuable against this 
credit for 1942 will not be payable 
until the end of the second year fol- 
lowing termination of hostilities. Re- 
fund bonds to be issued against the 
1943 credit cannot be cashed until the 
end of the third year after the war 
and so on. 

Many corporations are setting up 
large reserves for post-war readjust- 
ments but these reserves are gener- 
ally not allowable as current tax de- 
ductions. A very important measure 
of relief is afforded by the new provi- 
sion of a two-year carry-back of 
EPT credits. 


NEW PROVISION 


Under the previous laws taxpayers 
were permitted to carry forward un- 
used credits for two years, tending to 
spread out the tax burden over a per- 
iod of several years of rising operat- 
ing earnings. The new provision will 
have a similar effect when earnings 
trends turn sharply downward. The 
unused EPT credit for any year be- 
ginning on and after January 1, 
1942, may be carried back and cred- 
ited against the excess profits tax net 
income for the two preceding years 
(but not for any year beginning be- 
fore January 1, 1941). The EPT for 
such preceding years is then recalcu- 
lated, and the taxpayer is entitled to 
a refund for any over-payment. 
Another similar provision permits a 
two-year carry-back of the net oper- 
ating losses of any taxable year be- 
ginning on or after January 1, 1942. 

Under this section, any company 
which had large earnings and a sub- 
stantial EPT liability in 1941, fol- 
lowed by small earnings in 1942, may 
carry back the unused part of the 
current year’s EPT credit, and claim 
a refund for a portion of taxes paid 
in 1941. A relatively small number 
of “war casualty” corporations will 
thus apparently be in a position to 
obtain an immediate advantage from 
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this relief measure. For the major- 
ity, however, the benefits will not ac- 
crue until the period when war orders 
are cancelled and the transition to 
a peacetime business basis is incom- 
plete. 

Companies which are subject to 
very sharp fluctuations in operating 
earnings will be the chief benefici- 
aries. Granting that fears of the post- 
war slump are probably exaggerated, 
there may well be at least one transi- 
tion year in which heavy industries 
and others will show very small oper- 
ating profits or deficits. If we as- 
sume that such companies (with 
earnings well in excess of EPT cred- 
its for the war’s duration) show no 
operating earnings in 1944 or 1945, 
they will be able to claim a refund up 
to a maximum of about 80 per cent 
of their exemption credits on excess 
profits taxes paid in any of the years 
1941-43 (90 per cent excess profits 
tax minus 10 per cent post-war re- 
fund). 


POST-WAR PROFITS? 


The following estimates of per 
share EPT exemptions for several 
companies currently subject to large 
excess profits tax payments suggest 
the magnitude of the recovery possi- 
bilities in a lean post-war year: Gen- 
eral Electric, $1.85; Westinghouse 
Electric, $6.00;  Allis-Chalmers, 
$4.50; Bullard, $2.50; Caterpillar 
Tractor, $5.00; Fairbanks Morse, 
$4.60; Mesta Machine, $4.30; Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry, $3.70; 
Newport News Shipbuilding, $5.50; 
Bethlehem Steel, $6.00; United Air- 
craft, $4.50; Bohn Aluminum, $4.00; 
Chrysler, $12.50; General Motors, 
$4.50. 

The possibility that, because of poor 
earnings or deficits in some future 
year, a number of companies might be 
able to recover sums amounting to as 
much as several dollars a share, is 
perhaps not the exact equivalent of 
a prospect of “retrieved earnings.” 
To a considerable extent, it would 
represent the recovery of taxes paid 
on amounts legitimately deducted 
(in stockholders’ reports) from war 
earnings to set up post-war reserves. 
Need for working capital might well 
preclude the use of the money recov- 
ered for payment of dividends. Set- 
tlements on claims for tax refunds are 
notoriously slow. Nevertheless, the 
carry-back provision promises to 
bolster the post-war financial status 
of companies which are currently vul- 
nerable to excess profits taxes. 


REVISING POORLY 


BALANCED 


PORTFOLIO 


By RALPH E. BACH 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


he number of individual issues in 

an investment program is no 
measure of the diversification that it 
affords if the greater portion of capi- 
tal has been confined to one or two 
companies. Effective diversification 
is obtained only through an equitable 
distribution of capital and an undue 
predilection for any particular issue 
or type of investment should be 
avoided. 

Here is the portfolio of an investor 
who had concentrated the major por- 
tion of his investment capital in two 
issues. Although the original list 
consisted of 14 different issues, ap- 
proximately 58 per cent of current li- 
quidating value represented commit- 
ments in American Telephone and 
New York City bonds. While both 
issues are entitled to high investment 
ratings in their respective categories, 
it should be obvious that unpredict- 
able developments of an adverse char- 
acter affecting these investments 
would penalize the program to a 
much greater extent than if commit- 


ments were in more moderate pro- 

portions relative to the value of the 

portfolio. 
This 


investor’s objectives have 


been cited as a combination of income 


and capital enhancement. On this 
basis there need be no substantial re- 
arrangement with respect to the di- 
vision of funds between fixed income 
bearing securities and equities, but 
there is considerable room within 
these categories for improvement in 
the distribution of capital. 
Tax-exempt securities have numer- 
ous advantages for the wealthy in- 
vestor whose income is subject to the 
higher surtax rates. But for the 
smaller investor the generally low 
yields are not offset by any appreci- 
able tax saving. In this particular in- 
stance, New York City 3%s of 1954 
afford a net yield of 2.6 per cent to 
maturity. Since this investor has sur- 
tax net income of nat over $2,000, 
the effective yield is slightly in excess 
of 3 per cent, considering the tax- 
(Please turn to page 27) 


THE PORTFOLIO BEFORE REVISION 


Par Amount 

or Number Recent 
of Shares ISSUE Value Income 
15 shs. Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% Pfd......... 1,530 90 
20 shs. Union Pacific 4% Pfd..................00. 1,560 80 
10 shs. General Motors 5% Pid 1,280 50 
20 shs. Consolidated Coppermines ............... 90 9 
ahs. Borden Company 1,075 70 

100 shs. Penn-Dixie Cement ...................... 150 
200 shs. Missouri-Kansas-Texas .................. 150 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES ; 


SALES PURCHASES 
Par Amount Par Amount 

or Number Recent In- or Number Recent In- 
of Shares ISSUE Value come of Shares ISSUE Value come 
$4,000 N. Y. City 3%s, 1954... $4,320 $140 $2,000 Gt. North’n Ry. 5s, 1973 $1,800 $100 
10 shs. General Motors pfd.... 1,280 50 2,000 Pare Oi 1956 2,040 70 
40 shs. spare). Am. Tel. & Tel. 5,080 360 15shs. Pure Oil 5% pfd......... 1,365 » 75 

20 shs msolid’d Coppermines 90 9 15shs. Cons. Edison wid ¥.) 
100 shs. Penn-Dixie Cement 150 40 shs. (Add) Industrial Rayon 1240 100 
200 shs. Missouri-Kansas-Texas 150 50 shs. Chesapeake & Ohio..... 1,700 175 
60 shs. International Shoe ...... 1,680 108 
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COMPANIES WITH OUTSTANDING EARNINGS 


Despite sharply mounting taxes, more than a hundred listed companies were able to 
go against the trend and show earnings gains for the first nine months of this year 


Ww the roster of third quarter 
reports fairly complete, study 
of returns by the principal industrial 
corporations discloses that a surpris- 
ingly large number have contended 
effectively against mounting taxes, 
higher labor costs, material shortages, 
priority restrictions, price ceilings 
and other hampering conditions 
growing out of the war; so effec- 
tively, in fact, that they not only were 
able to do as well as in the same 1941 
period, but even better. 


CROSS-SECTION 


The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents an even 100 of these leaders, 
with the results translated into terms 
of net per share on their common 
or capital stock. Each of the issues 
represented is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The list by 
no means exhausts the possibilities, 
for more could have been included, 
but as it stands it is a significant 
cross-section of American industry. 


Practically every industry is repre- 
sented, and it is clear that while con- 
ditions may have favored some groups 
more than others, the list testifies 
also to the basic soundness of Amer- 
ican business and to the ability of the 
men who direct the operations and 
policies of its corporations. 

From a group standpoint, the air 
transport companies made a con- 
sistently good showing, although the 
many factors in their general situation 
affect no two of them alike. State- 
ments are available from five of these 
companies, three covering the nine- 
month period and two, which appear 
in the supplemental tabulation, cov- 
ering fiscal years (see page 25). 

Basically, the long range outlook 
for the air transport companies is 
promising, but much of an over- 
optimistic, even fanciful, nature has 
been published in recent months, par- 
ticularly regarding the suppositious 
post-war use of huge cargo liners. 
W. A. Patterson, president of United 


Air Lines, however, points out that 
the competitive cost of carrying 
heavy freight by air, across the con- 
tinent or over sea, as against the use 
of railroads or ships, is prohibitive, 
and that in only a few exceptional sit- 
uations would air transport of heavy 
freight be either practicable or profit- 
able; future profits in the air trans- 
port field will come mainly from pas- 
sengers and express, with the mails 
declining in relative importance. 


EARNINGS PROSPECTS 


For the remainder of the war 
period the earnings prospects of the 
air transport companies are not 
clearly defined. The requisitioning 
of many planes by the army, the cur- 
tailment of commercial traffic, ‘higher 
costs and taxes, the recent reduction 
in mail rates by the CAB and the 
suggestion that passenger rates also 
should be reduced are not conducive 
to. optimism. 

(Please turn to page 25) 


100 COMPANIES WITH OUTSTANDING 1942 EARNINGS RECORDS 


Companies whose net per share in the first nine months 
of 1942 exceeded earnings in the same period of 1941 


— Nine Months — 


Company 1942 1941 
Amerada Corporation ... $2.50 $2.30 
American Airlines ...... 3.91 38 
Amer. Machine & Metals 2.03 *1. 


American Safety Razor.. 
American Tel. & Tel..... 
American Zinc & Lead.. 
Anchor Hocking Glass.. 
Aviation Corporation.... 
Belding Heminway 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Bridgeport Brass 
Briggs & Stratton....... 3. 
Budd (E. G.) Mfg....... 
Bush Terminal 
Byers (A. M.) Co....... 
Byron Jackson 
Calumet & Hecla........ 
C’pbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Celanese 


> 


Century Ribbon ........ 0.82 0.53 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool. 4.51 4.41 
Childs Company ........ 64 
0.34 0.31 
Climax Molybdenum .... 3.54 2.50 
Commercial Solvents .... 0.63 0.62 
Consolidated Laundries... 0.33 D0.004 
Consolidation Coal ...... 3.13 1.32 
Container Corporation .. 2.23 1.90 
Continental Baking ..... 0.55 D0.07 
Continental Oil ......... 1.98 1.83 
Decca Records’ ......... 1.43 1.36 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert.. 1.14 1.08 


*40 weeks in 1941. 
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— Nine Months — 
Company 1942 1941 

Diamond Match ........ $1.20 1.18 
Diamond T Motor Car.. 2.52 1.73 
Eastern Rolling Mill.... 1.13 0.83 
Federal Mining & Smelt. 3.77. 3.11 
Federal Mogul .......... 1.85 1.78 
Gabriel Co. (“A” stock).. 0.87 0.44 
General Baking ......... 0.50 0.10 
Graham-Paige Motors .. 0.32 D0.02 
Granite City Steel....... 106 0.53 
Greyhound Corporation.. 2.39 1.89 
Hayes Industries ....... 2.05 1.28 
Hayes Manufacturing .. 0.21 0.08 
0.46 0.44 
Hudson Bay Mining..... D1.39 D2.35 
Hudson Motor Car...... 0.97 0.90 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furn. 1.12 0.86 
Lambert Company ...... 1.76 1.58 
Loose-Wiles ............ 1.88 1.74 
Maracaibo Oil .......... 0.11 0.09 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 2.58 1.91 
Motor Products ........ 0.57 0.51 
National Distillers ...... 2.36 1.87 
N. Y. City Omnibus..... 2.07 1.78 
Otis Elevator ........... 0.97 0.80 
Const Co......... 3.57 2.42 
Pacific Finance ......... 1.72 1.57 
Pacific Lighting ........ 3.63 3.37 
Pacific Western Oil..... 0.16 D015 
Packard Motor Car..... 0.21 0.11 
Paramount Pictures .... 2.33 2.10 
Parmelee Transportation 0.79 D0.13 
Pittsburgh Coal ......... 0.84 0.17 
Pittsburgh Forgings .... 2.47 2.11 


— Nine Months — 
Company 1942 1941 

Pittston Company ....... $0.41 D$0.01 
Pond Creek Pocahontas. 2.36 1.54 
Pressed Steel Car....... 1.66 0.60 
3.74 2.38 
Purity Bakeries ......... 1.58 1.20 
Mee Meters ............ 1.74 0.86 
Rustless Iron & Steel... 1.96 1.77 
Seagrave Corporation ... 0.57 0.42 
Southeastern Greyhound. 3.38 2.88 
Shattuck (Frank G.) Co. 0.39 0.24 
Spicer Manufacturing . 7.50 7.07 
Stone & Webster....... 0.77 0.61 
Sweets Co. of America.. 1.00 0.93 
Symington-Gould ....... 0.73 0.71 
Talcott (James), Inc..... 1.10 0.96 
TelAutograph Corp. .... 0.43 0.35 
Texas Gulf Producing... 0.28 0.17 
Thompson (John R.) Co. 0.60 D0.22 
Transue & Williams.... 2.16 1.24 
Transcontinental & West. 1.61 D0.05 
Twin City Rapid Transit 1.91 D0.53 
1.10 1.08 
United Carbon .......... 3.23 3.05 
United 1.52 1.16 
Universal-Cyclops Steel.. 2.18 2.15 
1.13 0.92 
Van Norman Machine... 2.71 2.48 
Walworth Company .... 1.03 0.94 
Webster Ejisenlohr, Inc.. 0.14 0.10 
Western Air Lines...... 1.22 0.04 
Willys-Overland ........ 0.49 
Zonite Products ........ 0.23 0.20 
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“WAR CASUALTY” WITH 
RECOVERY PROSPECTS 


With principal automotive outlets cut off for the dura- 
tion, Libbey-Owens-Ford pushes development of new 
products and markets, planning post-war come-back. 


be is no respecter of per- 


sons”—either individual or 
corporate.” It “drafts” both accord- 
ing to their usefulness to the 
main objective. For some it has 
more, for others less use, and the 
economy that accompanies it is to 
some extent unavoidably discriminat- 
ing. 

When in the course of World War 
II it was found to be necessary at 
first to limit and finally ban produc- 
tion of certain “non-essential” civilian 
goods competing for raw materials 
with the vital needs of the military, 
the degrees of injury to affected cor- 
porations depended primarily upon 
their adaptability to the war produc- 
tion program. 


AUTOMOBILE CONVERSION 


The automobile industry, for ex- 
ample, has been practically shut down 
as such, but its engineering experi- 
ence and plant facilities so readily lent 
themselves to conversion that adversi- 
ties were merely transitory. This 
was less the case with many of the 
entities which supplied that giant in- 
dustry with parts and equipment. 

Similarly, in building construction, 
the benefits and adversities have been 
inequitably distributed, not only 
among the various types of actual 
contractors, but especially among the 
widely differing types of material pro- 
ducers. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford, leading the 
country in safety and ordinary win- 
dow glass and ranking second in 
plate glass, depends upon these two 
industries for the great bulk of its 
business. Plate and safety glasses 
are said to account for upwards of 
four-fifths of its normal sales and the 
latter, alone, for more than three- 
fifths—mostly for the automobile in- 
dustry. 

Naturally, the company is sensitive 
to cyclical influences in peace, yet it 
suffered only moderate losses in the 
early depression. In 1938, its net de- 


clined to $1.57 from $4.19 per share 
in the peak year 1937, but by 1940 it 
was back up to $3.97 and in 1941 it 
held at $3.52 per share. 

Under prevailing circumstances, 
the 43 cents per share earned in the 
first nine months of 1942, poorly as 
it compared with $2.79 in the 1941 
period, may be considered rather as 
reassuring than otherwise, and the 
best evidence is that “the worst is 
out” now. In fact, it would not be 
surprising for final net this year to 
cover the current $1 dividend, which 
contrasts with a $3.50 rate in both 
1940 and 1941. 

There is no nearby likelihood of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford’s recovering the 
bulk of its former earning power 
under wartime conditions. However, 
an alert research staff and an aggres- 
sive selling organization behind a 
thoroughly competent management 
backed by ample resources, may be 
expected to make the most of what- 
ever opportunities present themselves 
both in adaptation of its products to 
war production where possible and 
in exploiting recently developed prod- 
ucts or bringing out new ones to meet 
civilian requirements. 

Two special participations in the war 


effort,» which should boost duration: 


earnings and may carry post-war pos- 
sibilities, are the conversion of two of 
its eleven plants to aircraft subassem- 
blies production (expected to reach 
volume early next year), and the con- 
version of another to the large-scale 
manufacture of prefabricated houses. 
Representation in plastics also is ob- 
tained through control of Plaskon 
Company. 

It is of great importance, of course, 
to bear in mind that Libbey-Owens- 
Ford not only should recover most 
if not all of its normal automotive 
and building markets with the return 
of peace, but packs many potentiali- 
ties for growth itself. The accom- 
panying list of its established normal 
products rather eloquently speaks for 
itself in this connection, especially 
when it is borne in mind that many of 
them are of comparatively recent de- 
velopment or acquisition. 


PRICE JUSTIFIED? 


Recognition of this fact appears to 
be the main reason why the com- 
pany’s stock (around 30) is now 
quoted not near its low (20%) but 
near its high for the year, at a price 
that at first glimpse seems to be out 
of line with realities. In fact, it has 
generally commanded a _ relatively 
high price in relation to earnings, be- 
cause of its prospects, its 1936 and 
1937 highs approximating 80, and 
even its immediately prewar 1938 
and 1939 highs reaching the upper 
50s. 


other decorations. 


transmission. 


buildings, skylights, etc. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES: 


Polished clear or colored plate glass for buildings, show windows, mirrors, table tops and 


Window glass, for private homes and public buildings. 
Safety plate glass for motor vehicles, industrial plants and as a protection against theft. 


“‘Vitrolite’ opaque structural glass for store fronts, kitchen and bathroom walls, counters, 
table tops, back bars, soda fountains, etc. 


‘*Tuf-Flex” tempered heat and shock resisting plate glass for marine windscreens, portlights, 
deckhouse windows, etc., as well as for oven doors and thermal instruments. 


“Vitrolux” color-fused ‘‘Tuf-Flex’’ for even light diffusion and high resistance to thermal 
shock, used in ceiling lighting and luminous signs. 


Heat absorbing plate glass, notably absorbing infra-red rays, used to reduce air-conditioning 
operating costs and also in show windows and in front of powerful fights to reduce heat 


Bent plate, window or “Vitrolite” glasses for storefronts, streamfined airplanes and buses, etc. 
“Blue Ridge” figured and wired glass for glazing partitions, doors, windows, skylights, etc. 
“Aklo” heat-absorbing and thermal shock resisting “Blue Ridge’”’, for glazing large industrial 


“Thermolux” decorative spun glass sandwiched between clear sheets for use where soft light 
diffusion, exclusion of solar heat and sound resistance are desirable. 


“Extrudalite” patented metal sash, for storefronts, etc. 
“Glastone” glass-faced blocks, combining decorative with load-bearing properties in building. 
“Thermopane” metal-sealed double or triple glass units, for insulating installations. 
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THE PAPER 


INDUSTRY 


WAR AND AFTER 


66 to the war” is the 

classification now given most 
grades of paper, but to a host of 
manufacturers on the home front 
paper in its various forms has proved 
a lifesaver in providing many suitable 
substitutes for priority-restricted ma- 
terials. The volume of paper used for 
wartime emergency purposes cannot 
replace the large tonnage lost as a 
result of curtailments in printing and 
publishing. Nevertheless, this World 
War with its accompanying scarcities 
of essential raw materials from abroad 
has provided an opportunity for the 
paper manufacturers to fill many 
needs—and they have not been found 
wanting. 


TIN SUBSTITUTE 


The shortage of tin plate that 
threatened after Pearl Harbor, follow- 
ing the virtual earmarking of the 
metal for the war industries, provided 
the first challenge to the paper indus- 
try. Hundreds of companies which 
were accustomed to packing their 
products in cans were faced with the 
immediate necessity of finding a new 
container or going out of business. 
Glass served as a substitute for many, 
but it was the wide variety of fiber 
containers, cartons and boxes which 
solved many of the packaging prob- 
lems of those handling oil, foods, 
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drugs, paints, chemicals, etc. And 
not only are the new paper containers 
serving satisfactorily, but the savings 
in weight and bulk have helped to 
bring down transportation costs. 
Next came the restrictions on foil 
(tin, aluminum and lead), and again 
the paper manufacturers were ready 
with a selection of wax, coated and 
fortified papers which were good 
enough to protect perishable goods 
and to keep going without interrup- 
tion the big companies handling cig- 
arettes, tobacco, chewing gum, con- 


New uses of paper as substi- 
tutes for strategic materials 
insufficient to offset restric- 
tions imposed on the industry 
for the duration. Post-war 
prospects more favorable. 


fections, yeast, cheese, etc. Paper- 
board also has come to the rescue of 
countless small businesses which were 
once dependent upon sheet metals 
(tin, aluminum, brass, copper and 
light steels)—today woodpulp is the 
basic raw material for toys, house- 
hold articles, office gadgets and gift 
items which might have been elimi- 
nated for the duration. 

Some of the jobs being done by 
paper products, which formerly were 
made always of metal, are surprising. 
Of course, paper and cardboard toys 
are not new, but this year there are 
more variations than ever before, the 
newest of which are the slotted cut- 
outs which the children assemble into 
trucks, tanks, battleships and all sorts 
of animals. In addition to food con- 
tainers, paper is being utilized for 
many household products, such as 
floor mats, serving trays, kitchen can- 
isters, breadboards, ash trays, waste 
baskets and garbage pails. One manu- 
facturer has developed a. paperboard 
pan that is leakproof even under 
high temperatures, and can be used 
for roasting meats and baking bread. 


PAPER PIPE 


Then there are the hardier varie- 
ties of paper including the new resin- 
treated fiber which is being molded 
into pipe and plumbing fitting—tested 

(Please turn to page 23) 


United Paperboar 


Primary Lines of Leading Paper Companies 


COMPANY: Products: 

Amer. Writing Paper...... Bond, ledger and writing papers, tissues. 

SS See Absorbent papers, toilet tissues, woodpulp. 

Champion Paper & Fiber... Magazine and book papers, paperboard, woodpulp. 

Container Corp. of Am...... Paperboard, fiber containers, woodpulp, specialties. 

Crown Zellerbach .......... Newsprint, bags, wrapping papers, paperboard, tissues. 

Paper and fiber containers, specialties. 

Gale Paperboard, fiber containers, specialties. 

Gaylord Container ......... Fiber containers, bags, wrapping papers, paperboard. 

Great Northern Paper...... Newsprint, wrapping papers, specialities. 

Hinde & Dauch........... Paperboard, fiber containers, specialities. 

International Paper ........ Woodpulp, newsprint, kraft paper, paperboard, rotogravure 
papers, book and magazine papers, bond paper, tissue papers. 


Book and magazine papers, rotogravure papers, bond and ledger 
papers, tissues, crepe paper, specialties. 
pe re Paper and fiber containers, sippers, paper specialties. 


Mead Corporation ......... Magazine and book papers, bond and ledger papers, paperboard. 

National Container ........ Woodpulp, paperboard, fiber containers. 

Rayonier, Inc. ............ Woodpulp, magazine and book papers, writing paper. 

eS eae Newsprint, woodpulp, rotogravure papers, bags, wrapping papers, 
paperboard, bond paper, specialties. 

ae Absorbent toweling, toilet tissues, specialties. 

Sutherland Paper ......... Fiber containers, paraffined cartons, paperboard, specialities. 

Union Bag & Paper....... Bags, sacks, wax and wrapping papers, liner board, woodpulp. 


ee Paperboard, fiber containers, cartons and boxes. 

West Va. Pulp & Paper.... Magazine and book papers, bond papers, paperboard, wrapping 
papers, specialties, lumber products. 

Western Tablet & Stationery. Bond and ledger papers, writing papers, paperboard. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1942 


American Car & Foundry C+ 

Price of 26 is only a few points 
more than recently reported earnings ; 
but temporary nature of high profit 
level must be recognized. After un- 
specified taxes and amortization of 
war facilities, but before allowing for 
possible war contract renegotiation, 
company reported for the October 
half no less than $20.71 vs. $6.33 per 
share earned in the 1941 period, leav- 
ing ample room for handsome earn- 
ings even after heavy fiscal year-end 
adjustments and reserves. The N. J. 
Court of Errors & Appeals has sus- 
tained restraint against common divi- 
dends until some $8.29 alleged back 
preferred arrears have been paid up, 
but this would require only about 
$2.4 million. Last April, working 
capital was $39.4 million. (Also 
FW, July 1.) 


Continental Baking C 
Although price of about 444 appears 
reasonable compared with recent 
earnings, possible temporary nature 
of improvement makes shares unat- 
tractive. (Initial 50-cent div. pay- 
able Jan. 23, ’43.) Shortening, milk 
and sugar shortages, together with 
rising labor costs and a_ possible 
squeeze between higher flour and 
price-fixed bread, are being cited as 
adverse possibilities. However, the 
first nine months of 1942 returned a 
55-cent net against a 7-cent loss in 
the 1941 period, and this year’s final 
net is being estimated at more than 
$1 per share. Record-breaking cur- 
rent volume at fair prices has con- 
tributed, particularly in “fancy” lines, 
but an important factor is reduction 
in 8% preferred shares outstanding. 


Diamond T Motor Car C+ 

Mounting war volume is outweigh- 
ing huge reserves against earnings, 
warranting at least temporary reten- 
tion of speculative holdings at 8%. 
(Paid $1.50 in 1941; 75-cent total in 
1942 yields 8.7%.) Nine months’ 
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sales of $70.2 million were 224 times 
those of a year before. Of an avail- 
able $20.21 vs. $4.37 per share, com- 
pany actually set aside $11.87 con- 
tingency reserves (including obso- 
lescence and contract renegotiation 
reserve), and $5.82 vs. $2.64 for 
Federal taxes; carrying through but 
$2.52 vs. $1.73 per share to reported 
net. Orders on hand provide for 
further volume increase and full ca- 
pacity operation through 1943. 


Food Machinery B 
In view of advance from 1942 low 
of 275% to around 40, new commit- 
ments should be deferred for the 
present. (Indicated $1.75 annual 
div. pays 4.4%.) Sales of food and 
agricultural lines were at unprece- 
dented levels in the September fiscal 
year, but company slightly reduced 
reported net to $4.07 from $4.27 per 
share by $8.98 vs. $2.58 tax reserves, 
54 cents “reserve for price equaliza- 
tion” and 94 cents contingencies. In- 
come from leased machinery was up 
30 per cent. “By early 1943” activi- 
ties will be almost entirely in am- 
phibian tank and other war materials, 
and the changeover may entail some 
earnings adversities, but a deferred 
demand is being built up for post-war 
business. (Also FW, May 20.) 


Horn & Hardart B+ 

Traded, not listed, on the N. Y. 
Curb, stock offers a liberal yield and 
intermediate-term appreciation possi- 
bilities at price of 24. (Regular $2 
yields 8.3%.) Operating some 47 
“automat” restaurants and 34 baked 
goods and prepared food shops, all in 
the New York metropolitan area (an 
affiliate operates in Philadelphia), 
company’s revenues have trended gen- 
erally upward in the past decade. Ex- 
cept for 40 cents in 1937, lowest earn- 
ings were $1.52 per share in 1933, 
while dividends have been paid with- 
out interruption at least seventeen 
years—the last sixteen at $1.50 or 


better and the last six at $2. No in- 
terim statements are issued, but 1941 
net held at $2.35 vs. $2.39 per share 
in 1940, 


Lorillard (P.) 

At a price of around 16, shares 
produce an attractive income. (Indi- 
cated $1.20 annual div. yields 7.5%.) 
Expectations of reduced earnings 
have been moderated by the less 
drastic provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1942 as compared with the version 
originally passed by the House. In 
the absence of interim statements of 
either earnings or sales, indications 
are that gains in, volume will largely 
offset the higher imposts. This is 
further suggested by a year-end pay- 
ment of 45 cents—after April, July 
and October dividends of 25 cents 
per share. Company appears to be 
deriving a full measure of benefit 
from its ‘advertising break” around 
mid-year, when independent tests 
boosted its “Old Gold” brand. (Also 
FW, July 15.) 


Morrell (John) B 

Stock continues among the sound- 
est in the meat packing industry, but 
is relatively inactive; recently quoted 
at 31 bid, 36 asked. (Paid $2.75 in 
1941 ; $1.75 in 1942.) The forthcom- 
ing annual report for the October 
fiscal year is expected to disclose a 
substantially increased volume, but 
somewhat lower earnings than the 
$4.38 per share for 1940-41. The 
principal difficulty in the period just 
closed was a tightening squeeze be- 
tween livestock costs and meat prices. 
Recent steps by controlling authori- 
ties are designed to ease this situa- 
tion and, together with indicated fur- 
ther volume gains, suggest improve- 
ment in the new year. 


Nash-Kelvinator C+ 

Price of 6 is attractive for inter- 
mediate-term speculation. (Indicated 
50-cent annual dividend yields 8.3%.) 
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September fiscal year earnings were 
charged heavily with non-recurring 
conversion shutdown costs, complete 
amortization of special tools and dies 
for civilian products and liquidation 
in large part of raw materials at the 
cessation of manufacturing. Thus ob- 
viously understating operating re- 
sults, net held at 89 cents vs. $1.08 
per share in 1940-41. Cancellation of 
Naval contracts for complete Vought- 
Sikorsky flying boats leaves company 
still booked far ahead, to capacity of 
present facilities, notably on Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines, with full 
production in 1943 expected to quad- 
ruple peacetime records. (Also FW, 


July 8.) 


Philco Corp. Cc 

New highs around 13 reflect satis- 
factory conversion to war production, 
and peacetime prospects. (Paid $1 
in 1941; 75-cent total for 1942 yields 
5.8%.) First-half year (relatively 
unimportant in normal times and this 
year affected by transition) returned 
33 cents vs. 49 cents in the 1941 
period. No statement has yet been is- 
sued for the September quarter, but 
mounting war volume should be evi- 
dent in earnings and should increase 
in importance next year. This year’s 
purchase offer has substantially in- 
creased company’s controlling inter- 


est in National Union Radio. (Also 

FW, May 20. ) 

Punta Alegre Sugar ° 
Traded “over the counter’ at 


40, stock is essentially speculative, but 
price does not fully reflect sharply in- 
creased earnings. September fiscal 


*FW does not rate unlisted stocks. 


year’s net of $24.09 per share was 
about five times the 1940-41 net of 
$4.85 per share after taxes that will 
not be reported until the complete 
statement is released. These are con- 
solidated earnings, not available for 


dividends excepting as operating sub-. 


sidiaries pay off all long-term obliga- 
tions, now approximating $4 million, 
but they do bring that objective into 
sight. On December 18th, stockhold- 
ers will act on proposed 5-for-1 split- 
up of modest 82,000 equity shares. 


Cc 


position 


Sharp & Dohme 
Improving speculative 


with continued earnings recovery 


warrants retention, at 9. (Paid 20 
cents in 1941; 40-cent total in 1942 
yields 4.6%.) Company admitted no 
EPT liability in the nine months 
through September, but Federal taxes 
nevertheless doubled to $1.09 from 
54 cents per share. Moreover, “post- 
war contingency reserve” absorbed 39 
cents in the 1942 period, and “miscel- 
laneous deductions” 29 cents vs. 19 
cents. Thus, earnings of $2.83 vs. 
$1.57 per share before these charges, 
were reduced to a reported net of 
$1.06 vs 84 cents per share. 


Spicer Manufacturing C+ 

Stock is a typical example of low 
market appraisal of war industry 
earnings at current price of 33 
(Paid $3.25 in 1941; $1 each in Jan., 
Apr. and July 1942; $3 total yielding 
9.1%.) Of an available $60.22 per 
share in the August fiscal year, as 
against $22.44 in 1940-41, company 
charged off $6.67 vs. $1.67 for con- 
tingency reserves, $3.36 vs. 65 cents 
for defense plant amortization (aside 
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from regular depreciation), $1.50 vs. 
none cooperative retirement plan and 
no less than $38.12 vs. $10.70 Federal 
tax reserves. Nevertheless, net was 


$10.57 vs. $9.42 per share. 


Warner Bros. Pictures C 

Retention among more speculative 
holdings still warranted, at 8, by 
much improved statistical position. 
The entire $33.69 dividend accumula- 
tion on company’s 99,397 shares of 
preferred stock was covered more 
than 214 times over in the August 
fiscal year alone, but company is ap- 
plying receipts first to debt reduction 
and treasury strengthening. Lony- 
term debt was $61.8 million in 1940, 
$57.3 million in 1941, $49.1 million 
in 1942; repaying another $4 million 
6s this month. On common, 1941-42 
net equalled $2.20 vs. $1.36 a year 
before, after $2.23 vs. 43 cents Fed- 
eral taxes,-22 cents vs. 40 cents con- 
tingencies. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel ® 

Traded “over the counter’ at about 
1414, stock suggests profit possibili- 
ties outweighing attendant specula- 
tive risks. (Indicated $1 annual divi- 
dend yields 6.9%.) Company has 
developed and is going into produc- 
tion on the first fully automatic vari- 
able pitch airplane propeller requiring 
neither auxiliary power, equipment, 
circuits or manual or governor con- 
trol. Decreasing take-off distance re- 
quired and producing a faster climb, 
this could prove a most valuable item 
both in war and peace. Meanwhile, 
nine-month net was $2.90 vs. $2.20 
per share a year before. 


*FW does not rate unlisted stocks. 
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Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -—Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
International Paper’ ........ 85,200 8% + % 28,800 47 46% 
‘Commonwealth & Southern. 56,400 Standard Brands ........... 26,000 4 
United Corporation ........ Radio Corp. of America..... 25,300 4% 414 +% 
International Tel. & Tel..... 49,200 5K 6% + % 24,700 10% 11% + % 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 39,400 10 95% — % Am. Rad. & Stand. San....... 24,600 5% 6 + % 
‘General Motors ............ 38,500 42% 43 + ¥% Schenley Distillers ......... 23,500 1914 21 +1% 
Curtis Publishing ........... 36,900 1% 2 + % N. Y. Central Railroad...... 23,200 11% 10% —14% 
Warner Bros. Pictures...... 35,400 63% 7% +% Consolidated Edison ........ 22,200 14% 15% +% 
Kennecott Copper .......... 34,900 273% 27% + ¥Y Pan-American Airways ..... 21,800 23% 24 +% 
Consolidated Oil .).......... 33,400 63% 7 +%4% Commonwealth Edison ..... 20,700 20% 20% —*% 
General Electric ........... 33,300 28% 29% + % Curtiss Wright ..... peveesens 20,100 634 6% —s 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 32,900 134 ae Standard Oil of California.. 19500 26% 273% + ¥% 
United Gas Improvement... 29,900 4 4% +% Southern Pacific ........... 9,200 15% 14% —% 

North American Co........- 200 9% 9Y% +% Standard Oil of N. J........ 19,100 43% 44% +1 
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GOOD Although of the opposite 
MAN political belief, I have al- 
DEPARTS Ways entertained the high- 
est regard for Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, and there is no 
doubt that the same esteem is held 
by the mass of New Yorkers. He 
was not a mere politician, but a great 
executive of a great state, and that 
fact was largely responsible for his 
retention in this exalted post for the 
longest term since George Clinton. 
He was also a humanitarian, sin- 
cerely striving to improve the condi- 
tion of the people of his State during 
the most critical years ever served by 
any Governor. In the history of the 
State, his qualities and high achieve- 
ments will occupy a prominent place. 
Now that he has departed to serve 
the Nation in a higher cause—that of 
aiding in the recuperation of a 
stricken world, instead of retiring to 
private life and a well-earned rest— 
all New York wishes him as enviable 
a career as he has had as head of the 
Empire State for ten years. His task 
will not be an easy one! 


CHURCHILL’S As a_ psychologist, 
TELLING Winston Churchill 
BLOWS is unequalled. He 

knows exactly the 
words to choose when he describes 
his arch enemies, and when he ap- 
plies them in his epic speeches to his 
people he does not so much have in 
mind how they will take them as he 
does the effect they will have upon 
the warped consciences of the three 
dictators. 

When he calls Hitler, Corporal 
Schickelgruber, the strutting maniac 
of Berchtesgaden; Mussolini, the 
hyena licking his chops ready to 
spring on a foe when he thinks he is 
already crushed, and Hirohito, a tinsel 
sun of heaven, you can bank on it 
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that his derisive appellations act like 
a corrosive poison on consciences al- 
ready filled with gloomy forebodings. 

Proof of such killing effects is evi- 
dent by the frantic efforts made by 


these three minions of all that is evil . 


in the world to answer Churchill. As 
Churchill also is well aware, whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first 
make mad. They show by their own 
hysteria how mad he is making the 
little paper hanger, the Italian hyena 
and the nearsighted little puppet of 
Japan. 

And to reduce them in the eyes of 
their subjects to mental flabbiness is 
almost as important as to win battles 
in the field, for once their enslaved 
following loses faith and confidence 
in their leadership, the day of their 
doom and all they stand for will be 
at hand. 


HOLDING When Congress 
COMPANY passed the Securities 
CASUALTIES & Exchange Acts, it 


was with a spirit of 
nobility—to protect the investor—but 
the actual result has largely been a 
failure. 

Here and there the Commission 
has demonstrated that it has been a 
good policeman in preventing out- 
right frauds, but there much of its 
usefulness has ended. 

Probably it has not been so much 
the fault of the Commission itself that 
it has fallen so short of the perform- 
ance it was set up to accomplish as 
it was that of a meddlesome faction 
in Congress, which imposed upon it 
discretionary regulatory power that 
by its very nature was inhibited with 
grave destructive influences. 

Outstanding among them was the’ 
imposition of the “Death Sentence” 
clause in the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act—the kiss of death to in- 


numerable investors who have seen 
almost the annihilation of the value 
of their utility securities, once con- 
sidered good investments. 

One after another of these corpora- 
tions has been compelled either to 
cut dividends to the bone or to pass 
them entirely. Despite the fact that 
the industry is operating at a peak 
load, companies like Commonwealth 
& Southern and American Power & 
Light have been forced to omit their 
preferred dividends, though their 
earnings would support the payment 
of a considerable part of them. 

If this can be called protecting in- 
vestors, they might well offer up a 
prayer that the good Lord spare 
them from such further solicitation 
or paternal interest in their welfare. 


AN While the death of Wil- 
ALGER liam S. Farish received 
STORY considerable space in the 

obituary columns of the 
newspapers, these notices could hard- 
ly reveal the heartaches he must have 
suffered under the attack the Federal 
Government launched against him 
because the company he headed—the 
great Standard Oil of New Jersey— 
had entered into a cartel with the 
German I. G. Farben in the proces- 
sing of synthetic rubber, of which it 
held the secret. 

The arrangement was made before 
there was any thought in anyone’s 
mind that a war was possible, and 
before even Hitler was considered a 
threat to the world. Hence his legion 
of friends felt that Farish had been 
unjustly assailed by rabid reputation 
smearers, as have been other out- 
standing men of achievement whose 
Americanism was questioned merely 
because of logical differences of 
opinion. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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THIS ANOTHER 
MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP 
GUINEA 


New York City Administration proposes purchase of 
Staten Island Edison. Municipal acquisition of public 
utilities reduces Federal Government’s tax revenues. 


ne effect of the recently adopted 
1942 Revenue Act has been to 
add impetus to clamor in political 
circles for municipal ownership of 
electric utilities. This is because mu- 
nicipally owned electric systems are 
exempt from all taxes, while Federal 
impositions on privately owned utili- 
ties have been vastly expanded, and 
State and local exactions are mount- 
ing. Municipalities operating their 
own electric utilities today are able 
to render service at about four-fifths 
the rates private power systems must 
charge. But they can do this only be- 
cause they make no contributions to 
State and Federal governments—be- 
cause they are exempted from con- 
tributing their just share toward the 
cost of winning the war. 

The Mayor of New York City, for- 
merly head of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, recently proposed that the 
property and revenues of one of the 
privately owned electric utilities serv- 
ing a part of the city be removed from 


State and Federal tax rolls. Briefly, . 


this is what’s happening : 


HIGH RATES? 


For many years residential rates 
for electricity in New York City have 
been substantially above the average 
for the whole country, due mainly to 
three reasons. First, electric wires in 
New York City, where most office 
and apartment buildings are higher by 
far than any pole could reach, must 
be placed in underground conduits 
for the protection of the public. And 
this costs eight or ten times more 
than a system of wires strung on 
poles. Second, the taxes paid by New 
York City’s privately owned electric 
utilities in 1941 were roughly a sixth 
higher than the national average for 
private power systems. And, third, 
since most New Yorkers live in small 
apartments in towering buildings, 
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they have little space in which to 
store or to operate such bulky things 
as washing machines, ironing ma- 
chines or electric ranges. About the 
only way they can consume electricity, 
aside from lighting, is in the use of 
refrigerators, radios, flat irons, clocks, 
toasters and hair curlers. As a result 
the average use of current in New 
York City’s homes last year was less 


than two-thirds the average for all © 


residential consumers in the country. 

The net effect of these factors has 
been to require substantially higher 
rates for electricity in New York City 


than in less densely populated com- 


munities—a fact repeatedly pointed 
out by the New York State Public 
Service Commission, and of which 
New York’s city officials long have 
been cognizant. Nevertheless, about 
seven and a half years ago, New 
York’s Mayor LaGuardia attempted 
to force lower electric rates for resi- 
dential consumers by building a mu- 
nicipal electric plant. Not a city-wide 
system, but a little one, which would 
serve only a limited area, but which 
could be utilized as a “yardstick” to 
measure the fairness of rates charged 
by the private power companies. But 
he could not make a go of it. For one 
thing, the laws of New York State did 
not permit cities to finance the con- 
struction of municipal electric plants 
through the sale of revenue bonds— 
bonds whose principal and interest 
were payable solely from revenues de- 
rived from the sale of electricity— 
and the State Assembly refused to en- 
act such a law. For another thing, so 
much opposition arose from civic and 
taxpayers’ bodies, which envisioned 
increased taxes to offset the losses of 
this “yardstick” municipal plant, that 
he had to abandon the scheme. But 
now it’s back in the headlines. Here is 
the reason. 

New York City is made up of five 


Boroughs — Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Queens, The Bronx and Richmond. 
With the exception of a small portion 
of Queens, which is served electrically 
by Long Island Lighting Company, 
all electric service in the first four 
Boroughs is rendered by Consolidated 
Edison Company. But in the Borough 
of Richmond, which is the political 
name for Staten Island, electric ser- 
vice is rendered by the Staten Island 
Edison Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Associated Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion. 

Associated Gas & Electric not only 
has been in receivership, and in the 
process of reorganization, for almost 
two years, but it also is a holding 
company, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. And since the SEC has ruled 
that Associated Gas & Electric can- 
not retain Staten Island Edison as 
one of its subsidiaries, Mayor La- 


- Guardia, on August 30th, asked the 


City Council to pass a local law, call- 
ing a special election to permit the 
voters to decide whether this privately 
owned electric utility shall be pur- 
chased by New York City. The pro- 
posal is now before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the City Council, which has 
held two public hearings on the ques- 
tion. But a Citizens’ Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of thirty-nine 
taxpayers’ organizations, is opposing 
not only the special election, since it 
will cost upwards of $320,000, but the 
city’s purchase of this utility, as well. 


CONTRASTING FIGURES 


At the first public hearing, the 
Mayor and City Comptroller submit- 
ted a joint memorandum, estimating 
a net profit of $363,250 would have 
accrued to the city in 1941, had it 
then owned Staten Island Edison. 
But at the second hearing, the Citi- 
zens’ Committee rebutted with a 
memorandum, contending that in 
place of any profit at all, the City 
would have incurred a loss of $373,- 
094 had it operated that utility last 
year. That is a difference of $736,344 
for a utility with operating revenues 
of but $3,813,480, which would sug- 
gest somebody has indulged in 
“screwy” figuring. However, that’s 
beside the point. 

More than sixty years of contem- 
poraneous operation of publicly and 
privately owned electric utilities in 
this country has demonstrated that 
no sources of revenues, denied private 
systems, are open to public plants, 
while none of the complete costs of 
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generating and distributing electricity 
by privately owned utilities can be 
eliminated through public ownership. 
Political bookkeeping, of course, may 
ignore certain costs, but they’re still 
in the expense account. Only by elimi- 
nating taxes can municipal ownership 
show greater profits than private op- 
eration. 

If the City of New York does pur- 
chase Staten Island Edison, it pro- 
poses to pay itself, in lieu of taxes, a 
sum equivalent to 12 per cent of an- 
nual operating revenues. For the year 
1941, that proportion of revenues 
would have been equivalent to the 
taxes paid the city by the private 
utility, plus the city sales tax paid by 
consumers of Staten Island Edison’s 
current. So the city would not lose 
revenue through the deal. 

But what of the State of New York 
and the Federal Government? During 
1941 Staten Island Edison incurred 
no Federal income tax liability, be- 
cause of the huge loss sustained in 
the sale of large blocks of Associated 
Gas & Electric bonds it had been 
forced to buy in former years was 
enough to offset its taxable profit. But 
that never can happen again. During 
1941, Staten Island Edison paid 
$120,201 in taxes to the State of New 
York. And if the new Federal tax 
rates had been in effect in 1941, and 
the company had not taken that beat- 
ing in the sale of its “investments,” its 
Federal tax bill would have totaled 
$582,046. Furthermore, due to in- 
creased revenues from war business, 
Staten Island Edison’s tax liability to 
the State and Federal governments on 
1942 operations promises to be sub- 
stantially higher. 


TWO QUESTIONS 


Here, then, is the picture. If New 
York City buys the Staten Island 
Edison Corporation, and thus re- 


_moves it from State and Federal tax 


rolls, the State of New York will be 
denied a minimum of $120,200 in 
future years, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment will lose not less than $582,- 
000 annually. Other taxpayers, ob- 
viously, must make up these losses. 
But is it unfair to ask, in this time of 
great need of revenues by the Federal 
Government, whether this proposal to 
reduce Federal income by close to 
$600,000 is not in effect, a proposal 
to hamper the war effort? And if 
New York, the largest city in the 
land, pursues this indefensible course, 
won't it be setting a bad example for 
the rest of the country? 
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NEW WAGE AND RATE 
PROBLEMS FOR THE RAILS 


Threat to railroad earnings is not as formidable as it 
appears. But the outcome—particularly in the wage 


case—will importantly 


ailway passenger fares were in- 
R creased 10 per cent last Feb- 
ruary 10 and varying advances in 
freight rates became effective March 
18, 1942. These increases amounted 
to a few cents a ton on coal, three 
per cent on agricultural products and 
a number of basic raw materials, and 
six per cent on most other commodi- 
ties. Shortly after the decision was 
handed down, the OPA asked the 
ICC to suspend the increases, but the 
petition was denied. On December 
4, the Price Administrator filed an- 
other petition with the ICC asking 
that the case be reopened and the 
rate increases discontinued. 


INFLATIONARY INFLUENCE? 


The OPA based its action upon the 
contention that the prevailing rates 
yield “unreasonably high net earn- 
ings” and that they “are incompatible 
with the principle underlying the na- 
tional economic program,” i.e. that 
they exert an inflationary influence. 
No recognition was given in the peti- 
tion to the fact that low furlough 
fares and special rates on troop move- 
ments have reduced the average rate 
per passenger mile for large passen- 
ger carrying roads to approximately 
the level of two years ago, or to spe- 
cial reductions in freight rates, no- 
tably those on petroleum products. 

The rates which went into effect 
in the first quarter of 1942 were 
granted as an offset to the wage in- 
creases which were given to rail- 
road employees late in 1941. At that 
time, it was not believed that they 
would fully counterbalance the high- 
er wage costs. Because of the very 
large increase in rail traffic this year, 
the rate increases will yield $350 mil- 
lion to $400 million, covering most of 
the cost of the wage advance. 

If rates should be reduced to the 
1941 level, the net effect for the in- 
dustry as a whole would not be seri- 
ous, being partly offset by decreased 
tax liabilities. Furthermore, a traf- 
fic increase of at least 10 per cent 


affect long term prospects. 


is expected next year. Enough of 
the increase in gross—despite the 
prospect of higher operating ratios— 
would be carried through to net to 
counterbalance the major part of the 
rate reduction (assuming no change 
in wage rates). Lower rates would, 
however, make an appreciable differ- 
ence for some of the roads which 
have a relatively small participation 
in the war boom traffic. 

No decision is expected for several 
months and it would be presumptuous 
to predict the Commission’s decision. 
But it may not be out of order to 
hazard a guess that the OPA’s re- 
quest will not be approved. Perhaps 
some adjustments will be made, but 
it is doubtful that the railroads will 
lose the entire benefit of the 1942 
increases. 

In relation to the Commission’s 
standards of a fair return, there is 
no prospect that the prevailing rates 
will yield “unreasonably high net 
earnings” in 1943. It is difficult to 
see how the ICC could order a re- 
duction on any other basis. Increased 
operating expenses are likely to re- 
duce earnings somewhat below the 
1942 level if wages are raised again. 
The labor unions’ demands, and the 
improbability of counterbalancing the 
rate adjustments under a war econ- 
omy, is a strong argument against the 
rescission of rate advances granted to 
compensate for the last increase. 


VEILED THREAT 


The prospect of another rise in 
wage scales is more of a threat to 
future railroad earnings than the 
OPA’s rate petition, particularly 
since wage advances in the railroad 
industry are extremely difficult to re- 
scind in periods of general business 
depression. If the unions’ demands 
were granted in full, a large part of 
the record net income at 1942 levels 
would be wiped out. The total cost 
of the increases proposed by the op- 
erating and non-operating unions 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Although commodity prices have been moving sharply 
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upward in recent weeks, inflation-scare is having litle to 


do with current stock price rise. War and political develop- 
ments have aided. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS on all the war fronts ap- 
pear consistently to favor the United Nations, and 
while this has doubtless further helped along those 
stocks which are regarded as “peace issues," the 
current rise in the general market is occurring at 
a time which in previous years has brought an up- 
ward trend a sufficient number of times to have 
established a so-called "seasonal pattern." But the 
present advance seems to possess more significance 
than a mere seasonal movement, with the accelera- 
tion witnessed at mid-week carrying the industrial 
price average through the previous peak of Novem- 
ber 9 to a new high for the year. 


ALTHOUGH THE tendency has been for the vol- 
ume of transactions to expand in recent trading 
sessions, activity is far from the levels which char- 
acterized last year's closing month, which had a 
daily average turnover of nearly |.4 million shares. 
At that time, a considerable amount of the selling 
was being done to establish tax losses. This year, 
there is of course some selling of the sort, but 
with the general run of stocks at their highest prices 
in over twelve months there does not exist the same 
incentive as that of a year ago. However, there 
was undoubtedly a certain amount of selling in order 
to raise funds to meet December 15. income tax pur- 
poses (an entirely different matter), as indicated by 
the action of the market itself. 

SELLING OF that sort is by its very nature a 
temporary affair, and has no influence on the under- 
lying trend of the market. But it may be of more 
than passing interest to note the probability of a 
materially larger volume of stock sales just prior to 
next March ‘15 (which is less than three months 
away) to meet the first installment of what for most 
people will constitute the biggest income tax bill 
ever received. 


THE RAIL SHARES, which have experienced nearly 
a month and a half of declining trend, more recently 
have begun to make a better market showing, 


doubtless reflecting a growing realization that their 
immediate outlook is not as gloomy as might appear 
on the surface. There is reason to believe that the 
OPA's request for rate reductions has been entered 
more as an effort to prevent further increases than 
in hope of anything else. And, as discussed else- 
where (page 14), there are good grounds for ex- 
pecting that only very moderate increases will 
result from the railroad unions’ fantastic wage de- 
mands, which increases can be easily absorbed by 
the continued good earnings that are in sight for 
the duration of the-war, at least. 


IT MAY BE that the stock market has been helped 
also by the adjournment of Congress, which has 
ended all chances of any further experimental or 
"trick" legislation slipping through in the closing 
days of the session before a new and materially 
more conservative Congress convenes next month. 
As a longer term market factor, too, the turn in 
the political tides appears to be of front rank im- 
portance. Long before we entered the war there 
was growing criticism even in non-business circles 
of the Administration's constant experimentation 
and so-called "reform" policies, and this seems now 
to be culminating in outright revolt among Southern 
and Western sections of the Administration's own 
party. This is a development which—regardless of 
what it may portend for 1944—is likely to have a 
salutary effect on government policies during the 
ceming year, nurturing a reviving public confidence 
in the post-war survival of the system of free enter- 
prise and materially increasing the desirability of 
common stocks in the minds of investors and present 
non-investors alike. 


IT REMAINS to be seen whether the intermediate 
action of the market will continue to follow the 
precedent of recent years and sell off from an early- 
January peak. If this should occur, there will be 
presented an opportunity for additional commit- 
ments to be held for the longer term upward trend. 

—Written December 17; Richard J. Anderson. 
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PRODUCTION PROGRAM SHIFTING: Four 
or five months ago reports were current of numerous 
war plant shutdowns, most of which were a direct 
result of shortages of essential materials. A few 
weeks ago, shutdown rumors again were prevalent— 
but for a different reason—and have now received 
a measure of official confirmation in the announce- 
ment from Washington that a "rebalancing of the 
entire war production program" is underway. The 
reason for this appears to be twofold: Stockpile 
goals of a number of types of materials have been 
reached much sooner than had been anticipated; 
and the shifting character of the war has reduced 
the need for certain kinds of equipment (while also 
increasing the need for others). 

The importance of this to the investor is that 
these shifts are likely to have their effect on the 
earnings statements of numerous companies in vary- 
ing degree. In perhaps most cases, suspension—or 
curtailing—of production of one kind of equipment 
will affect but a minor percentage of a company’s 
total volume. In those cases where there has been 
curtailment of output of equipment which has 
entailed a significant amount of sub-contracting, it 
is but natural that the primary contractor will want 
to retain in its own shops as much of the work as 
possible. And the indicated result will of course be 
adverse for those companies that have been largely 
relying upon sub-contracts for adequate business 
volume. 


MAY END U.S. SILVER BUYING: Indica- 
tions are that a determined effort will be made in 
the 1943 Congress to scrap in its entirety the 
Government's silver purchase program, and to 
release the Government's hoard of unpledged 
metal, thereby making it available for use in the 
war industries and establishing an open market in 
the white metal. 

The Treasury has accumulated about 3 billion 
ounces of silver under the silver purchase act passed 
in 1934. Except for 5 million ounces the Treasury 
recently found could be sold for use in industry, 
none of this metal can be sold at less than the 
statutory $1.29 an ounce. All but |.3 billion ounces, 
however, are pledged against silver certificates or 
is in the form of coinage. Secretary Morgenthau 
and WPB Chairman Nelson endorsed the recent 
proposal to sell more than | billion ounces (31,250 
tons) at not less than 50 cents an ounce, but the 
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TRENDS 


Congressional silver block sidetracked the measure. 

Should the forces opposed to the Government's 
hoarding succeed in releasing the now-buried metal, 
silver of domestic origin would drop promptly to 
the world price level—from the Treasury price 
of 71.11 cents an ounce to around 45 cents. Prin- 
cipally affected would be: Anaconda, 3 per cent 
of whose income comes from silver; Magma, with 
17 per cent, and Sunshine Mining, 96 per cent. It 
has been estimated that the ultimate net effect on 
per share earnings of these three principal domestic 
silver sources would be, for each 10 cent drop in 
silver: Anaconda, 8 cents; Magma, 24 cents, and 
Sunshine Mining, 64 cents. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND? "The fluctuations [of 
security prices] afford a composite index of all the 
hopes, disappointments and knowledge of everyone 
who knows anything of financial matters and for 
that reason the effects of coming events are always 
properly anticipated in their movement." Although 
that was written some 40 years ago, concerning 
prices on the New York Stock Exchange, the 
observation is equally applicable today, and to the 
security markets in other parts of the world. Thus 
it may be of more than passing significance that— 
according to Japanese radio broadcasts picked up 
by U.S. listening posts—the Tokyo stock exchange 
has apparently been experiencing a pronounced 
bear market in recent weeks. One stock issue, 
regarded as reflecting trends of the entire market, 
in three months has declined from 134 to below 
|00—despite a number of market controls exercised 
by the government there, and in face of a past 
record of relative stability. 

This becomes the more interesting when com- 
pared with the action of Australian bonds in the 
New York market, where that Commonwealth's 5s 
of 1955 (and also 5s of 1957) have risen from a 
low of 38 for this year to their recent high of 81!/. 


CHAIN STORE SALES GAIN: Led by the 
apparel group with a gain of 36.8 per cent, sales 
of 28 mail order and chain store companies showed 
a combined increase of 9.4 per cent in November 
over the same 1941 month. This followed a rise of 
16.2 per cent in October, over October of last 
year, and brings the sales total for the eleven 
months by the reporting companies to $3,816 mil- 
lion, against $3,412 million in the first eleven months 
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of 1941. The $404 million increase amounts to 
11.9 per cent. 
Next to the apparel group came the grocery 


chains, which reported a rise of 25.6 per cent over. 


November, 1941. The consistent character of the 
gains in each of these groups is indicated by the 
fact that for the eleven months the apparel group 
showed a gain of 32.2 per cent over the comparable 
1941 period, and the grocery chains 28.5 per cent. 

General merchandise units noted gains of 
21.9 per cent for the month and 33.4 per cent for 
the eleven months. Declines were shown by the 
mail order group—! per cent for the month and 
19.7 per cent for the period; and by the shoe, 
men's wear and automotive groups. Eleven variety 
chains individually reported gains for the month 
ranging between 7.7 per cent for F. W. Woolworth 
to 30.6 per cent for S. H. Kress, with a group 
increase of 15.4 per cent. 


MIXED NEWSPRINT PROSPECTS: Shipments 
of newsprint in November were |1!/> per cent 
smaller than for the same month last year—making 
the July-November aggregate some 1|3!/> per cent 
less than that for the corresponding five-month 
period of 1941. These declines reflect a number of 
factors, most important of which is a shrinkage of 
newspaper advertising volume (October's lineage is 
estimated to have been off 5 per cent; first ten 
months, off 6 per cent). There is no prospect of an 
early increase in the newsprint makers’ volume of 
shipments; on the contrary, the WPB is currently 
considering how much supplies are to be curtailed 
next year. 

As a partial offset, however, has come the report 
that the newsprint companies are to be allowed to 
increase their selling prices. Current level of $50 
per ton has remained unchanged for nearly five 
years. It was possible to hold quotations at the 
same level in the face of higher operating costs 
because of sharp increases in volume resulting from 
elimination of foreign competition on the outbreak 
of the European war. And for the Canadian com- 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require a relatively high degree 
of safety regardless of yield, or the longer term 
effects of any sustained trend toward higher money 
rates, one bond or preferred stock is selected each 
week. While many individuals will regerd the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is essential. 


The selection this week: 
Market Call 


Price Price Yield 


Monsanto Chemical $4 cum. 


pf. "C" 107 3.7% 


panies, earnings have been helped by the premium 
at which the U.S. dollar is quoted in terms of 
Canadian currency (most sales are of course made 
in this country). 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Government .is reserving 
about half the estimated 1943 pack of popular 
canned fruits, vegetables and juices. . . . OPA is 
“evening up’ of wholesale meat ceilings, designed 
to "feed beefless communities." . . . WMC lists 35 
essential industries and 3,000 essential jobs or occu- 
pations therein. ... . OWI quotes WMC that the 
additional income of a working wife ''might change 
the status of a non-essential worker without chil- 
dren''—doesn't this reverse previous rules? .. . 
NWLB shows man-days of idleness due to strikes in 
all industry at the lowest level in five years. . . 
WMC lists 102 shortage, 77 anticipated shortage, 
9! surplus labor areas throughout the country... . 
U. S. War expenditures $6,112 million in Novem- 
ber, up $390 million (6.8 per cent) over October— 
11 months’ total $46,075 million vs. $11,929 million 
a year before. . . . October coke production, esti- 
mated at over six million tons, established a new 
all-time high monthly output. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of the 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


urchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, ‘73... 91 5.49%, Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003.. 94 4.79 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/os,'70... 88 5.11 102!/ 
Western Maryland Ist ‘77... 5.73 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 84 4.76 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/os,'78 62 7.26 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 92 4.08 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............. 94 4.26 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME Recent 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum...... 88 5.68%, 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 36 6.25 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv........... 91 5.49 105 
Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 80 6.88 107!/, 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 78 5.13 Not 


FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends, and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 67 7.46 Not 


Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.. 38 7.89 55 
Goodrich (B. F.) $5 cum......... 83 6.02 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 58 6.03 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'/2% cum. 81 6.79 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of sharp increases in tax rates under the Revenue 
Act of 1942. 


Adams-Millis........... 25 $1.25 $1.75 $4.00 b$1.95 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 12 0.94 0.80 1.37 b0.56 
Borden Company ...... 22 1.40 1.40 1.88 60.77 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 84 5.00 5.00 {... f¢... 
Elec. Storage Battery... 32 2.50 2.00 3.65 b1.03 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.80 1.97 60.87 


Socony-Vacuum ........ 10 0.50 0.50 1.38 are 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 43 3.50 2.00 5.09 1.55 
Union Pacific R.R....... 77 6.00 6.00 11.19 ¢12.79 
Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 29 «2.00 (1.60 2.69 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. 
Nashville. 
x—1!2 months ended September 30. 


In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 
of the sharp increases in the excess profits tax and a com- 
bined normal and surtax of 40 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively 
good income producers. 


Chesapeake & Ohio..... 34 $3.50 $3.50 $5.79 c$2.32 
Continental Can........ 27 2.00 1.25 2.62 xI.88 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 36 3.00 2.00 3.75 2.31 
Macy (R. 44.) ......... 20 2.00 1.67 £2.20 e0.12 
May Department Stores. 38 3.00 3.00 £4.10 £3.76 
Melville Shoe ......... 28 2.25 2.00 2.64 b1.05 
Murphy (G.C.)........ 59 400 350 720... 
Standard Oil of Calif.... 28 150 1.50 2.30 1.65 
United Fruit .......... 64 4.00 3.75 5.28 b3.41 


t+—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Six months to August |. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve-varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 


warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe.... 30 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 c$2.10 
American Car & Foundry. 26 ... ht2.09 b20.71 
Anaconda Copper ...... 25 2.50 2.50 5.01 cf3.17 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 27 2.50 1.50 5.94 3.43 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 47 2.00 6.00 9.90 16.65 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 55 600 6.00 9.35 64.94 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 21 2.25 2.00 2.83 
Climax Molybdenum.... 38 3.20 3.20 3.55 3.54 
Commercial Solvents.... 9 0.55 0.60 0.99 0.63 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 19 1.00 0.50 4.68 1.88 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 18 2.25 3.00 6.34 y4.80 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 35 2.00 2.00 3.95 bl.6l 
General Electric........ 30 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.06 
Glidden Company...... 15 1.50 0.80 k3.08 b1.08 


Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 21 $2.00 $2.00 $6.72 c$6.06 
Homestake Mining ..... 28 4.50 3.75 2.83 bli.14 
Kennecott Copper ..... 28 «3.00 bt2.03 
Lima Locomotive....... 24 1.00 2.00 6.02 a 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 57 7.00 7.00 16.65 c8.7I 
McCrory Stores ....... 12 1.25 1.00 2.24 2.21 
Mesta Machine ........ 24 2.25 2.87!/2 3.61 ag 
National Acme......... 15 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.53 
New York Air Brake... .. 26 3.00 2.00 5.05 2.57 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 23 2.00 2.50 3.98 4.58 
0:8 10 0.50 0.50 2.86 bl.21 
Thompson Products ..... 26 2.50 1.50 5.36 4.62 


Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 0.70 2.09 0.91 
Timken Roller Bearing... 39 3.50 2.00 3.92 1.98 
47 4.00 4.00 10.43 3.17 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. t—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fis- 
cal year to April 30, 1942. k—Fiscal year to October 31, 1941. x—1I2 months ended June 30. y—I2 months to October 31. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 


FROM WASHINGTON 


“AT FIRST GLANCE,” observes 
OWI, the manning tables “may seem 
technical and involved, actually are 
neither.”” It then spends four solid 
columns (over a yard) of six- and 
eight-point type in describing the oc- 
casions, procedures, forms, objectives 
and assumed consequences of the non- 
technical, uninvolved new “means of 
blueprinting” the manpower of the 
nation’s war plants and_ essential 
services, devised by the newly inte- 
grated WMC and SSS under Czar 
McNutt. The employer also is to 
draw up replacement schedules to 
direct him in upgrading, promoting 
and recruiting replacements for 
workers “which the compiled in- 
formation shows him will soon be in- 
ducted.”” Simple, isn’t it? 


If the new system can get into 
operation before the war is over 
(OWI estimates it will take “a few 
months”), it ought to prove a classic 
of regimentation, and it is hoped the 
initial confusion and labor ultimately 
will systematize the manpower bot- 
tleneck solution. 


“ASSEMBLY LINE” for food 
production is envisioned by Food 
Czar Wickard, whereby “we can fill 
next year’s military and Allied de- 
mands for food and still have enough 
to give good diets to people at home.” 
He adds “If we slip up anywhere 
along the line, we will be in serious 
trouble.” Simultaneously, new com- 
plications are handed down to local 
SSS boards to score the essentiality 
of a farm worker -by means of a 
“table of products and conversion 
factors” applied directly to his own 
effort. 


To illustrate, if a farm worker 
handles 50 acres of corn times a “con- 
version factor of 0.20, plus 5 milk 
cows at 1.00, plus 75 laying hens at 
0.013, his “war units’ would add up 
to the minimum 16 to rate him “essen- 
tial.” Easy, isn’t it? 
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WAR HOUSING ACT author 
Lanham, chairman of the House Pub- 
slic Building & Grounds Committee, 
deserves to be quoted: “No man can 
feel like a real American in a home 
which is kept up in whole or in part 
by his fellow man... . The Federal 
Government doesn’t belong perma- 
nently in the housing business, ex- 
cept in very rare instances. .. . Much 
of the emphasis in the Bill of Rights 
is on the American home and espe- 
cially on keeping it free from inter- 
ference, government or otherwise. 
The real estate business naturally 
and properly belongs to the real 
estate men. We must not overlook 
the fact that the Government operates 
any business it undertakes much more 
expensively than private enterprise 
operates the same thing.” 


The War Department’s supply 
service 1s reported to have thrown 
out no less than 235 of 241 question- 
naires which the department was 
about to send out to businessmen 
asking for information. 


BETWEEN LINES, what do you 
see? OWI speaking again (the 
italics are ours): “The two firms, 
without waiting for authorization to 
begin construction, started work on 
36 of 80 dwelings. . .. At the time 
this violation of Conservation Order 
L-41 was acted upon, 16 of the houses 
were completed and 20 were from 75 
to 80 per cent complete. Because of 
local need, completion of these latter 
is permitted, but . . . no authoriza- 
tion to begin any other construction 
shall be granted the offending firms 
for the next six months.” Was the 
work commenced after application for 
authorization? If so, the suspended 
firms must be a sort of construction 
Kaisers, or else the “mills of the 
WPB grind slowly” if they “grind 
exceeding fine.” Mark that “local 
need.” 


If OPA loses Chief Henderson, it 


won't be because of Congress’ resent- 
ment at his staffing his agency with- 
out “patronage,” but because of pub- 
lic resentment of rationing and price 
control confusion, particularly in East 
Coast fuel oil. Defeated Senator 
Brown (Mich.) may take over, it’s 
said. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: The new Congress will 
reassert the Constitutional intention 
of independence from the executive. 
. . . One of its most probable early 
acts will be adoption of a Ruml plan, 
carrying postporement if not for- 
giveness of 1942 taxes. . . . Even 
more jealous of its prerogatives than 
its predecessor, it probably will 


‘scotch the $25,000 salary limit by 


administrative agency directive... . 
Dependency, not long ago all-im- 
portant to “protect the American 
home,” will be less and less a reason 
for draft deferment—the 38-year age 
limit is one reason. . . . Spain won’t 
go into the war voluntarily, if at all. 
. . . Typewriters may be “drafted.” 
... The idea that a 7.5 million man 
army may be too large is backed by 
WMC Czar McNutt. 

—By Theodore K. Fish. 


UP TO 


ACCOUNTS INSURED 
Latest Semi- at 
Annual RATE 


Dividend OF 33% 


PER ANNUM 


@ We solicit Investment accounts of 
Individuals, Trust Officers, Administra- 
tors, Guardians, Life and Fire Insur- 
ance Companies and other Trustee In- 
vestors. 
A Non-Speculative Investment 
Legal for Trust Funds in many states 

@ Assets Over $5,400,000. Surplus and 
Reserves Over $525,000. 


Write for free Booklet “A Safer and Better Plan” 
or send check for Investment Certificate. 


Atlanta Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
GEORGIA’S LARGEST FEDERAL ORGANIZED 1928 
22 Marietta Street Atlanta, Georgia 


Member Federal Home Loan Banks System _ 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation 
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Synthetics 


A satisfactory substitute for Chi- 
nese tung oil, a previously imported 
ingredient for paint and varnish, has 
been developed by Interchemical Cor- 
poration—a mixture of ordinary lin- 
seed oil and maelic acid (a charac- 
teristic of apple juice) heated under 
an atmosphere containing no oxygen 
produces this new drying agent... . 
The Bauer & Black division of Ken- 
dall Company has perfected a new 
synthetic sponge rubber that has the 
unusual property of vulcanizing di- 
rectly on metal and plastic surfaces— 
it is made from a derivative of vege- 
table oils, known as linoleic acid... . 
As a result of its* work in building 
synthetic rubber plants for U. S. 
Rubber, Firestone Tire and B. F. 
Geodrich Company, Blaw-Knox has 
been selected to prepare the engineer- 
ing designs for the co-polymerization 
equipment for the entire synthetic 
rubber program by the Defense Plant 
Corporation—plans call for installa- 
tions that eventually will produce 
several hundred thousand tons a year. 
. . . Newest vinyl resin coating of 
Union Carbide & Carbon is said to 
provide increased resistance to corro- 
sion resulting from weather, moisture 
and most chemicals—it may be ap- 
plied with high adhesion to almost 
any surface. .. . The improved types 
of plastic and paper lithographic 
plates, which have been tested by the 
U. S. Bureau of Printing & Engrav- 
ing, are manufactured by the Plasto- 


They haven’t rationed hope, 
Nor happiness—nor health ; 
But I’d rather wish you these, 
Than all the taxable wealth. 


Merry Christmas 
Weston Smith 


lith Company—they are regarded as 
suitable for lithography in place of 
metal plates but cannot be utilized for 
newspapers. . A new industry 
seems indicated for ancient Egypt due 
to the fact that the British in the 
Near East were forced to discover a 
suitable insulating board in that area 
for army tanks—the raw material is 
the same kind of bulrushes in which 
Moses was found. 


Glass Glossary 


Toughened glass of a_ stronger 
variety has been tested for insulators 
on electrical transmission lines for 
tensile loads up to 30,000 pounds— 
the innovation would help effect large 
savings to public utilities in that 
breakage of lines would be reduced 
to a minimum. ... As a result of the 
shortages of aluminum and mercury 
for the backing of mirrors, Pittsburgh 
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Plate Glass is said to have turned to 
silvering its mirrors with sterling 
silver—the process can also be used 
in making reflectors for headlights, 
searchlights and floodlamps. .. . 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas has solved 
the problem of noise in airplane en- 
gine plants where many motors must 
be tested at one time—spun glass 
wool serves as the sound-deadening 
insulation that absorbs vibration and 
prevents deafness of the workers... . 
A new variety of hollow lens for 
microscopes, that changes its focus 
by altering its shape instead of its. 
position, has been developed by 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company— 
this is reported to be the first vari- 
able-focus lens with a pressure con- 
trol that prevents distortion by means. 
of transparent diaphragms inside the 
lens’ cavity. . . . “Pyrex” heat-proof 
glass jars are being considered for 
packing foods and drugs that are 
cooked in their containers after “can- 
ning’”—the cost of the more expen- 
sive container is compensated by the 
better flavor and quality of the prod- 
uct. .. . Wood putty always has been 
packed in tin cans, but the latest of- 
fering of Salem Witch Brand will 
change to a glass container for the 
first time—the new package has the 
attractive appearance of.a cold cream 
jar. 


Rail Rodeo 


Reversing its usual holiday adver- 
tising appeal, Southern Pacific is 
carrying on a campaign to discourage 
railroad passenger traffic during the 
Christmas season—appeal: “After 
years of hard effort to improve our 
service and to get people to travel by 
train, we naturally dislike to discour- 
age train travel now. But Uncle 
Sam’s business comes first.” . . . The 
first railroad locomotive to be pow- 
ered with a gas turbine has been con- 
structed for the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways by Brown, Boveri & Company,. 
Ltd.—it is designed for areas where 
water is scarce, and early tests indi- 
cate that it is superior to the Diesel 
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locomotive for certain uses... . The 
“Sun Valley” hotel and winter resort, 
operated by Union Pacific Railroad, 
has been closed for the duration of 
the war—located at Ketchum, Idaho, 
in the Sawtooth Mountains, it has 
been suffering more from a lack of 
employees than of patrons... . New 
York Central Railroad will close the 
year with a total contribution to the 
scrap metal drive of well over 200,- 
000 tons of iron and steel—the rails 
pulled up from abandoned lines and 
sidings alone are said to be enough to 
lay over 700 miles of tracks. .. . The 
lack of passenger accommodations for 
civilians on the railroads is explained 
by the Army Transportation Corps— 
today soldiers are being transported 
at the rate of 2 million a month, 
' against 200,000 a month last year. 


Processing Parade 


Development of new processes and 
substitute materials by Philco Cor- 
poration is estimated to have saved 
354.5 million pounds of brass, alumi- 
num and copper during the past year 
—this was effected in the manufac- 
ture of M-48 and M-51 artillery 
fuses and boosters for the U. S. 
Army. . . . National Oil Products 
will feature its ““Nopco 2211” as a 
new processing material in the cook- 
ing of rags and raw cotton fibres in 
the making of fine quality paper—this 
bleach, or cleanser, substantially re- 
duces the amount of chlorine required 
to whiten the paper and remove im- 
purities. . . . U. S. Plywood’s new 
resin powder which can be converted 
into a highly adhesive, waterproof 
glue, simply with the addition of 
water, will be made available to the 
shoe industry for processing wooden 
heels, leather shanks, innersoles and 
linings—up to now this synthetic glue 
has been utilized primarily in the 
manufacture of airplanes, gliders and 
boats. ... A more rapid and economic 
method for drying textiles after dye- 
ing has been developed through the 
use of infra-red rays—the apparatus 
perfected by Infra~-Red Ray Equip- 
ment Corporation is reported to be 
more efficient than present steam- 
heat, gas and baking processes... . 
With imported cashew nuts becoming 
scarce, it is now discovered that 
their shells contain an ingredient for 
making varnish—a polymerization 
process has been patented by the Har- 
vel Corporation which does the trick 
by welding little molecules into big- 
ger ones. 
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What 


... that he chooses flowers 
for her, and Old Schenley, 
America’s mildest bottled 
in bond, for his guests! 


Noman wants 
to know about a Man...» 


; 


OLD SCHENLEY 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


Milder! .. Older! .. Better! 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey — 100 Proof This Whiskey is 6 Years Old. 
Stagg-Finch Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. 


Christenings 


The new ready-mixed patching ma- 
terial that permits quick repairs of 
ruts and holes, allowing immediate 


use of concrete floors, has been in-~ 


troduced by Flexrock Company 
under the tradename of “Instant- 
Use.” . . . Unique in packaged assort- 
ments for the men in the armed 
forces is the new “Foot Relief” of 
Scholl Manufacturing Company 
which includes several treatments for 
ailing army feet... . Another addition 
to the growing list of coffee extend- 
ers is “Plus,” a cereal beverage for 
mixing with coffee, distributed by 
Jewett & Sherman Company... . 
The new drying agent for rayon hose, 
which cuts the present two-day dry- 
ing time to less than ten hours, will 
be offered as “Dri-Kwik” by Aris 
Gloves, Inc., the producer... . An 
improved type of wire rope of un- 
usual lightness and flexibility which 
resists kinking and spiralling has been 
dubbed “Flatweave” by John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, the manu- 
facturer. . . . With steel for young- 
sters’ sleds banned for the duration, 
Strand Ski Company has brought out 
an all-wood model and named it the 
“Go-Devil.” . . . The new rubberless 
rayon hair nets of the French Veiling 
Corporation will be called ‘““NoLastic” 
because they provide adequate elas- 
ticity without critical elastic. 

Something different in cosmetics is 
based on cod liver oil therapy and 


will be introduced early in the New 
Year as “Vad” by a company of the 
same name... . Newest in Michigan- 
Poker combination games is that de- 
signed by the National Association 
Service under the appropriate title 
of “Gimme.” . . . The new marine 
electric stove of Electromaster, Inc., 
has been named the ‘“‘Low Watter.”’ 


Odds & Ends 


Henry J. Kaiser is to be im- 
mortalized in motion pictures—a new 
film feature, “Victory Fleet,” will be 
based on his career by Republic Pic- 
tures. ... The report that American 
Tobacco was planning another radio 
program for “Lucky Strike” cigar- 
ettes has been confirmed—it will be 
a new “Hit Parade” of old popu- 
lar songs to replace “Information 
Please” which may switch to Lever 
Bros. in February. . . . Ohio Oil has 
devised a unique mileage ration 
budget card to enable car owners to 
estimate their driving requirements 
and conserve gasoline—the card is 
pocket size and provides spaces for 
filling in both the “estimate” and “ac- 
tual” mileage for each type of driving 
(to stores, school, doctor, etc.).... 
The prospect of shortages in fabrics 
has been recognized in California with 
an OCD drive to salvage all uphol- 
stery (velour, corduroy, mohair, 
broadcloth, whipcord, etc.) from 
junked automobiles—previously the 
jalopies were burned out. 
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Ithough losses in a number of 
bonds having thin markets gave 

the list an irregular appearance, con- 
siderable improvement was evident in 
most divisions. Speculative rails 
showed some good recoveries follow- 
ing the selling which developed on 
the news of the OPA’s rate petition 
and the labor unions’ wage demands. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK 5s 


Funds will be available to meet the 
January 1 maturity of Bangor & 
Aroostook first mortgage 5s and two 
small divisional issues under a financ- 
ing arrangement which has ICC ap- 
proval. The company will sell to the 
RFC a maximum of $4 million col- 
lateral trust 4s, 1951, pledging as col- 
lateral security for these bonds double 
their face value in consolidated re- 
furnding 4s. Although the offer of an 
exchange to first mortgage bondhold- 
ers had been considered, it now ap- 
pears that the RFC will take the en- 
tire issue of collaterial 4s. Earnings 
for the current year are expected to 
show a small gain over 1941, with 
fixed charges covered 1.9 to 2.0 
times, against 1.87 times last year. 


WARREN BROTHERS BONDS 


All obstacles to completion of the 
Warren Brothers reorganization plan 
were removed late in November when 
the Federal Court in Boston dis- 
missed all pending appeals. The op- 
tion of direct exchange from the old 
Warren Brothers’ obligations into 
Cuban Government bonds ($1,000 
principal amount of Cuban 4%s, 
1955, and $1,000 Cuban 4%s, 1977 
for each $2,000 of claims) expired 
December 5. Approximately $2.5 
million Cuban bonds were taken 
under this exchange offer. The re- 
maining 5% per cent notes and 6 per 
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cent debentures will be exchanged 
for new Series A collateral trust 414s 
and Series B collateral trust cumu- 
lative income bonds ($700 principal 
amount of each for $1,000 face value 
of debenture 6s). The new bonds 
may be exchanged for equal face 
amounts of Cuban obligations, but 
the amount of such exchanges in each 
year is limited, unless special authori- 
zation of the directors is given. The 
board recently voted to permit the 
exchange of these bonds for Cuban 
44s, 1955 and 1957, up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, to a maximum principal 
amount of $1 million. The new se- 
curities are now available for ex- 
change and considerable market in- 
terest is developing in the Series A 
and B collateral trust issues. The 
company has enjoyed a sharp in- 
crease in business in 1942, mainly on 
government contracts. 


NEW HAVEN INTEREST 


The application recently made by 
the trustees for interest payments on 
various N. Y., New Haven & Hart- 
ford system bonds has been approved 
by the Federal Court. The funds will 
be available on and after December 
21. Payments range in amount from 


NEW ISSUE SCHEDULED 


A= the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 

change Commission, and due to appear soon, is the issue shown below. 
The date given, however, is not to be regarded as definite inasmuch as issues 
are frequently released before the expiration of the full 20-day registration 
period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issue: Offering Underwriter 
Superior Oil Co....... 35,000 shs. $25 par capital stock........ Dillon, Read & Co..........5. Dec. 
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one coupon on several of the divi- 
sional issues to $90 on the New 
Haven 6s of 1940. With the excep- 
tion of these bonds and the Housa- 
tonic Railroad 5s (which must be 
presented for stamping), coupons 
may be collected through regular 
banking channels. 


STEVENS HOTEL 5s 


The Stevens Hotel in Chicago, the 
largest hotel property in the world, 
has been sold to the Government for 
$6 million. Since last summer, the 
hotel has been occupied by the Army 
Air Forces and has been used as a 
technical training school. Termina- 
tion of the lease arrangement and 
outright purchase of the property 
should result in a satisfactory recov- 
ery by holders of Stevens Hotel Cor- 
poration non-cumulative income 5s, 
about $6 million of which are out- 
standing. These income bonds were 
issued in the 1936 reorganization. 
They have recently been quoted 
around 65. The sale must be ratified 
by bondholders and stockholders. 


UTAH P. & L. 5s 


Plans have been filed with the 
SEC for ending the holding company 
status of Utah Power & Light 
through dissolution of the Utah Light 
& Traction and Western Colorado 
Power subsidiaries and the transfer of 
their assets. Utah Power & Light 
would assume the liabilities of these 
affiliates, cancelling their capital stock 
and wiping out the indebtedness to 
the parent company. This corporate 
simplification is intended to facilitate 
the refunding of Utah Power & Light 
and Utah Light & Traction bonds 
maturing in 1944, If the SEC ap- 
proves this proposal, the company 
plans to sell $37 million first mort- 
gage bonds and $7 million general 
mortgage bonds to provide for the 
1944 maturities. No early action is 
expected, in view of the time required 
for SEC review and the fact that an- 
ticipation of the 1944 maturities 
would be expensive, since the two 
largest issues have a call price of 105. 
Whether or not the loss of the Utah 
Copper power contract will prove se- 
rious will depend upon developments 
over the next year or two. The bonds 
are selling fairly close to par, indi- 
cating no great concern with respect 
to negotiating the maturities, but 
there are some uncertainties in the 
situation, and the net yield to the ma- 
turity date is high. 
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dmitting ‘“outside’’ members to 
its directorate for the first time 
in its history, the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Company last week elected 
four new directors: Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of General Motors; E. 
Tappan Stannard, president of Ken- 
necott Copper; James L, Thomson, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
Hartford Fire Insurance; and John 
S. Zinsser, president of Sharp & 
Dohme. These additions increased 
the board to a total of seventeen di- 
rectors. 
xk 

At a simple but impressive cere- 
mony at its New York offices last 
week, officers of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation dedicated a ser- 
vice flag to the 1,469 employees of 
the system who are now serving in 
the armed forces. Philip G. Gossler, 
chairman of the board, made the dedi- 
cation and read the names of those 
who had been killed in action—six 
gold stars are on the flag. 


The results of the 1942 survey of 
the air transport industry, made by 
the New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, have been gathered together 
in a comprehensive booklet entitled 
“Air Transportation, A Growth In- 
dustry.”” The study discusses the ef- 
fect of the war upon individual air- 
lines, their revenues, earnings and 
prospects. 

x 

Effective the first of the New Year, 
the New York Stock Exchange firms 
of MacDonald & Company and 
Bioren & Company will be merged 
under the name of the latter. As the 
nature of business and policies of the 


two houses are similar, the combina-. 


tion is looked upon as a logical move. 
@ 


The investment banking firm of 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Company has 
moved their New York offices to 52 
Wall Street. The former address was 


52 Broadway. 
x 


Based on the new Federal income 
tax laws established by the Revenue 
Act of 1942, Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., is distributing a ready-reckoning 
chart which quickly shows any inves- 
tor whether tax-exempt municipal 
bonds or taxable bonds will be most 
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profitable at his level of taxable in- 
come. 

The chart, which presents com- 
parisons for taxable incomes of all 
sizes, furnishes the investor the 
means of making the comparisons be- 
tween the yields of tax-exempt and 
taxable bonds, by the simple device 
of slipping an inner table of figures 
to position in a designated opening. 


SS 
OUTLOOK FOR FOOD — 


Concluded from page 4 


duplicate the bumper harvest with 
which this country was blessed this 
year, especially as there is the pos- 
sibility of a fertilizer shortage in re- 
lation to the size of the crop expan- 
sion program. Over half of the 1943 
pack has already been reserved by 
the Government and the remainder 
will find a ready though rationed de- 
mand from the civil population, 
greatly helped by the mounting gen- 
eral purchasing power. Earnings 
before taxes should be well main- 
tained for this division of the in- 
dustry. 

From a military point of view, 
food comes next to armaments as a 
strategic weapon in winning the war. 
The promises and deliverance of food 
can bring neutrals to our side and 
hold potential enemies in line. The 
prospect of ample food gives buoy- 
ancy to the spirit in the Nazi op- 
pressed countries. On the other 
hand, promises of food also may 
quicken the surrender of nations 
fighting on the Nazi side. And it is 
reasonable to assume that the distri- 
bution of food among the starved 
European nations after the war will 
have an important bearing upon the 
ultimate fate of the European con- 
tinent. 


PAPER IN WAR 


Continued from page 9 


for a tensile strength of 9,000 pounds 
per square inch—that is designed to 
replace brass and cast iron pipe in 
some building installations. 

Perhaps even more interesting are 


“Call for 
PHILIP MORRIS” 


New York, N. Y. 
December 16, 1942. 


Philip Morris & Co. Lea. inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of$1.06% 
per share on the Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4%% Series, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12%2 per share 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
44%2% Series, have been declared pay- 
able February 1, 1943 to holders of 
Preferred Stock of the respective series 
of record at the close of business on 
January 15, 1943. 

There also has been declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
on the Common Stock, payable January 
15, 1943 to holders of Common Stock 
of record at the close of business on 

r 28, 1942. 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 


WANTED! A responsible sub- 


scription representative in every city 
over 10,000, where we have no active 
salesman at present. Man with brok- 
erage or banking contacts preferred. 
With improving business and further 
increases in stock prices impending 
FINANCIAL WORLD is easier to 
sell to people who recognize the value 
of unbiased investment information. 
Liberal commissions and bonus. Full 
ee free on request. Address: 
romotion Manager, The Financial 
World, 21 West Street, New York. 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


PALM BEACH COUNTY — LAKE WORTH 
KEEP WARM THIS WINTER—SUNSHINE 
NOT RATIONED IN FLORIDA. MAKE 
SOUND INVESTMENT IN REAL ESTATE. 
Magnificent Spanish type, tile constructed, spa- 
cious ten room house, 2 lots, fine grounds, fur- 
nished, beautiful draperies and oriental rugs. 
House cost more than $60,000. Bargain furnished 
at $17,000. Terms or discount for cash. 
DR. B. M. HAINES 
116 FIFTH AVE., SOUTH 
LAKE WORTH, FLORIDA 


NEW YORK 


500 ACRES, with retail milk route. Sell 800 ats. 
day. Lovely stone house, big modern barn. 
100 fine cows, very modern equipment. Include 
everything for $57,000; half cash down. 
DARWIN CRAIG, ATTORNEY 
AFTON NEW YORK 


355 ACRE operating dairy farm; large cow 
barn, other farm buildings; spacious residence; 
convenient location. $30,000. 


GERTRUDE BURNS, BROKER 
STANFORDVILLE, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOR RENT — Elegant store building, business 
center Main St., Sumter, South Carolina; city 
with large growing payroll. 

Cc. G. ROWLAND 


SUMTER SOUTH CAROLINA 


VIRGINIA 


FARMS, Country Homes and Estates in every 
price range. Write for illustrated booklet. 

L. S. SCOTT CORPORATION 
CHARLOTTESVILLE VIRGINIA 
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Bretzman 


Arthur W. Herrington 


Better known as “Hell-on-Wheels Herrington” 


ae wr of the United Nations in North Africa are attributed to 
a lot of little things, not the smallest of which are the armored cars 
equipped with the Marmon-Herrington all-wheel-drive. Ask the enemy. 
- A Nazi document captured by the British admits that for desert recon- 
= naissance “only captured English trucks are employed, since German 
trucks stick in the sand too often.” 

The success of these military trucks was planned that way—not after 
Pearl Harbor; but in the sucking mud of France during World War I 
when a Yank soldier almost tore out his heart, along with plenty of 
rear-axles, trying to truck supplies up to the front line. His name 
was Captain Arthur W. Herrington when he mustered out of the 
service, but he carried with him the obsession of another world con- 
flict to come—he foresaw a contest of speedy and deadly “hell-on- 
wheels.” As early as the 1920’s he was up to his neck in designs for 
special-duty trucks and tractors to conquer almost any terrain. 

In 1931 he tied up with one of the founders of the old Marmon 
Motor Car Company, organized a brand new company and set to 
work turning out peacetime vehicles which would do tricks in mud 
and sand. His custom-made jobs were priced too high for the truckers 
of those days. But not long after the Nazi conquests started, it became 
apparent that Herrington’s brand of “hell-on-wheels” was just what 
the British needed in Africa and the Orient. Thus, when America 
joined the combatants, Marmon-Herrington Company was far ad- 
vanced in production—$10 million worth were turned out in 1941, 
and this year orders are in excess of $60 million. 

There is hardly a tank, jeep or peep today that has not benefited 
by the inventive genius of A. W. Herrington, and his host of patents 
on war machines. Working closely with Army Ordnance, he has be- 
come quite “air-minded” and travels constantly via airlines. This was 
acknowledged last September, when he was elected a director of Avia- 
tion Corporation—it is unusual for an automobile expert to be invited 
to join an airplane company’s board. But in this connection there is a 
suggestion of things to come in both war and peace. In either event 
the name of “Hell-on-Wheels Herrington” will be heard with in- 
creasing frequency. And strangely enough he is the son of a flower 
show sponsor. 


the applications of paper as substi- 
tutes for scarce fabrics. It was not 
long before the disappearance of silk 
that an improved variety of tissue 
was offered for polishing the surfaces 
of glass, metal, plastic and wood— 
the advantage being that the new tis- 
sue was creped in such a way that 
it would neither scratch nor shed 
lint. More recently there have been 
reports of paper underwar for men 
that can be disposed of after one 
wearing. Then there is the develop- 
ment of paper “burlap,” made of 
twisted kraft paper, to offset the 
shortage of the hard-to-get jute from 
the Orient—this new material already 
is serving as both a bale wrapper and 
for the backing on floor coverings. 
Among the specialty jobs being 
done by paper is its use as insulation 
in building. Shredded paper, treated 
with chemicals which make it resis- 
tant to moisture, oil, vermin and fire, 
is finding applications in many indus- 
tries. One company has brought out 
a new type of window insulation in 
the form of a blanket panel which can 
serve as a storm sash or provide 
blackout and air raid protection in 
minimizing the danger of flying glass. 
Another has introduced “Aqualized”’ 
paper which increases in strength 
when wet, and is recommended for 
wrapping fresh and moist vegetables, 
meats, poultry and quick-frozen foods. 
And one company even boasts of a 
flame-proof paper bag in which water 
can be boiled over an open flame. 


PAPER’S OPPORTUNITY 


But it has not been the exigencies 
of modern warfare that have produced 
these miracles in paper. Many of 
these improvements have been known 
for several years—the emergency 
brought them forth and gave them an 
opportunity to prove their worth. 
Just how many of these innovations 
will continue when peace returns is 
problematical, although there appears 
to be small doubt but that some of 
the changes will become permanent. 

Of course, the big promise of the 
end of the war is the relaxation of 
restrictions on the production of the 
big volume paper lines, including 
newsprint, magazine and book papers, 
and ledger, bond and writing papers. 
Regardless of new developments in 
paper products which open profitable 
fields for specialty manufacturers, the 
industry as a whole cannot operate 
on a satisfactory basis without being 
permitted to serve in full the require- 
ments of the printers and publishers. 
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OUTSTANDING GAINS 


Distilling stocks, movie shares and 
the sugars also stand out in the list, 
and of these the movies appear most 
likely to be able to hold the improve- 
ment in earning capacity. They have 
benefited from the expansion of con- 
sumer purchasing power and from 
the fact that no ceiling has been 
placed on theater admission fees. At 
the same time the imposition of a 
$5,000 limit on the cost of new sets, 
the reduction in the amount of film 
allowed each month, the agitation 
against double features, the $25,000: 
a year salary ceiling, and the release 
of frozen British funds all help to 
offset higher costs elsewhere and in- 
creased taxes. Of particular interest 
to those companies which also operate 
theaters is the increase in theater at- 
tendance, and it is estimated that the 
average weekly attendance for 1942 
will closely approach the 1930 record 
high of 110 million. 


ALCOHOL TRANSITION 


Distillery company results reflect 
the substantially better sales volumes 
enjoyed as a result of higher payrolls 
and expanding employment. Now, 
of course, the industry is 100 per 
cent engaged on industrial alcohol 
for war. Profit margins on this are 
narrow, but sales will continue to be 
made from whiskies and other liquors 


comprising a 314 to 4 years’ supply. 

The effect of higher taxes on the 
consumption of liquor is yet t6 be 
determined, but the industry will be 
content to have liquor sales taper off 
somewhat. On October 8 when the 
manufacture of liquor was halted in- 
ventory stocks exceeded 500 million 
gallons—about three years’ supply at 
the current rate of consumption. The 
expected slack in sales should be off- 
set fully by the industrial alcohol de- 
mand, and profits, before taxes, 
should hold around recent high levels. 


SUGAR UPTURN 


Improvement in sugar earnings is 
more seeming than real. Fiscal years 
of most of the companies in the in- 
dustry end early in the calendar year, 
and interim reports are few. Profits 
shown in 1942 fiscal year reports 
largely reflect operations prior to 
our entry into the war, or the early 
1942 demand for sugar for alcohol 
manufacture, and public demand be- 
fore rationing. Operations during 
much of the current fiscal year, on 
which few reports are available, are 
considered to have been much less 
profitable, with the possible exception 
of the domestic beet sugar companies ; 
but even here high tax levies will 
probably cut net earnings below com- 
parable periods. The clouded Cuban 
and Porto Rican situations, concen- 
tration of refining into fewer plants, 
the reduction in refinery operations 
which makes economic operation diffi- 
cult, all suggest a decrease in sugar 
earnings generally despite the widen- 
ing of the spread between raw and 
refined prices. 


OTHER COMPANIES WITH OUTSTANDING GAINS 


Earnings for 1942 fiscal years. 


In each case earnings 


per capital or common share exceed 1941 fiscal year. 


Fiscal year 


Compan ended 1942 1941 
Pa umatra Tobacco..July 31 $3.17 $0.97 
Alpha Cement...... Sep. 2.03 1.93 
American & Foreign Power..Sep. 30 D8.53 D8.71 
Addressograph-Multigraph Oct. 31 2.20 2.10 
Brewing Corp. ef America....Sep. 30 4.85 4.31 
Baldwin Locomotive .......... Sep. 30 3.96 2.49 
Celanese Corporation ......... Sep. 30 3.82 3.30 
Central Aguirre Associates....July 31 2.48 2.04 
Central Violeta Sugar......... Sep. 30 4.65 1.63 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams ..July 31 5.75 4.17 
Duquesne Light .............. 4 4.38 3.97 
El Paso Natural Gas........ 3.49 3.42 
Electric & Musical Ind 4.81% 0.63% 


Fajardo Sugar 
Hires (Charles E.) Co........ 


Fiscal year 


Miscellaneous periods, in which earnings were 
greater in 1942 than in the same periods of 1941. 


Company Period 1942 1941 
ve *9 mos. 1.52 0.07 
Montgomery Ward ........... *9 mos. 2.68 2.47 


*To October 31. tTo September 26. 
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Company ende 1942 1941 
Kelsey-Hayes (“B” stock)...Aug. 31 3.31 3.04 
Laclede Gas Light............ Sept. 30 6.13 4.03 
Sept. 30 3.87 3.62 
PECL July 31 1.51 1.39 
North American Co........... Sept. 30 1.81 1.79 
Oppenheim, Collins ........... July 31 0.92 0.64 
Pacifie Lighting Sept. 30 3.63 3.37 
CA. OF) Geen... July 31 7.42 5.49 
Aug. 31 10.56 9.42 
Sept. 30 1.34 0.96 
United Air’ Sept. 30 1.93 0.45 
Walker (Hiram)-Gooderham & 

West Indies Sugar............ Sept. 30 4.12 0.06 
Aug. 31 2.20. 1.3% 
Western Union Telegraph....Sept. 30 819 6.44 
Sept. 30 2.27 2.25 

Period 1942 1941 
Twentieth Century-Fox..... 739 weeks 3.57 0.30 
U. S. Smelting, Ref. & Min..*10 mos. 6.42 4.77 


INTERESTING 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
— item. Print plainly and give both name and 
address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 
AND SECRETARIES 


A new erasure shield styled to ‘“‘catch its own 
dust’? also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


FULL SIZE REPRODUCTION OF WAR 
DRAWING BY FAMOUS CARTOONIST 


Suitable for posting in your office or factory as an 
inspiration to your workers. Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 


AN EASY WAY TO FIGURE 

YOUR 1942 TAX 

A survey of the new Tax Law; Letter pointing 
out significant changes in the Law affecting in- 
vestors; and 3 Work Sheets which simplify the 
task of computing your capital gains and losses. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


LOW-PRICED STOCK 
WITH IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


Analysis giving market valuation, history and busi- 
ness, etc. Made available by a N. Y. S. E. House 
to-bona fide investors only. 


THE CARE OF YOUR SECURITIES 

Together with schedule of fees. A booklet for 
business and professional men engaged in war 
activities, interested to learn the advantages of a 
Custody Account with a Trust Department of one 
of the country’s outstanding banking institutions. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 

FOR LESS MONEY 

To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 

This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your own home. 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms, etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Helping hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


TAX FREE STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS 


Selected group of appeal to conservative investors 
-— institutions. Made available by N.Y.S.E. 
ouse, 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


INSURED SAFETY PLUS 

LIBERAL EARNINGS 

A safer and better plan for your savings. Invest- 
ment accounts, earning a liberal dividend, non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
ion ain the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 31%4%. 
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tag 
ge 
-July 31 $4.93 $3.34 
Aug. 31 2.59 2.11 


Stewart-Warner Corporation 


United Carbon Company 


Earnings and Price Range (STX) 
4 TT 


Data revised to December 16, 1942 20 


incorporated: 1912, Virginia. Office: 1826 10 iJ HOH ao 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ili. Annual meet- 5 

ing: Second Wednesday in April. Number 0 

of stockholders (March 9, 1942): 17,000. CARNES PER EHR $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt None 

Capital stock ($5 par)........ 1,272,995 shs 


PRICE RANGE 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$1 
1934 "36 “37 “38 °39 “40 1941 


Business: Normally, important manufacturer of automobile 
parts and accessories, notably “Alemite” lubricating systems 
and lubricants; also car heaters, radios, electric refrigerators 
and miscellaneous hardware. Now working mainly on govern- 
ment orders. 

Management: Principal officers long connected with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1942, $11.8 million; cash, $6.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $15.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Substantial payments from 1913 to 1930; 
no further payments until 1935. Omitted 1938. Resumed in 
1939; no present regular rate. 

Outlook: War business will maintain operations at high 
levels for the duration. In the post-war period, lubricating 
and other automotive lines will probably continue as the most 
important source of profits despite the program of product 
diversification. 

Comment: The erratic earnings and dividend record necessi- 
tates a speculative rating for the shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s 


a 
Qu. ended: June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends 
$0. $0.30 $0.02 $0.01 $0.46 N 10%— 4 
040 0.42 0.25 0.32 1.39 $0.50 18%— 6 
0.35 0.50 0.38 0.47 1.70 1.00 244%—16% 
0.68 0.56 0.44 D0.19 1.49 1.00 21 — 5% 
D0.17 D0.14 D0.12 0.19 DO. 24 None 125%— 6 
0.12 0.04 0.05 0.24 0.45 0.25 12%— 6% 
0.26 0.28 0.26 0.38 1.18 0.50 8%— 4 
.30 0.31 0.47 0.22 1.30 0.50 8%— 4% 
0.54 0.06 0.29 0.50 *844— 5% 
*To December 16, 1942. 
Thompson-Starrett Company, Inc. 
Data revised to December 16, 1942 7 : 
and Price Ra 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as successor to 10 ngs ast 
company established originally in 1899. & 
Office: 444 Madison Avenue, New York — 6 Se 
Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in Novem 4 
Number of stockholders (May 10, 1939) 2 2 
Preferred, 693; common, 4,412. 


Capitalization: Debt... .$600,000 
stock $3.50 cum. 


Fiscal year ends Apr. 26 0 
mare stock $5.50 cum. | 


Commen stock (no par)...... ....584,945 shs $2 


Data revised to December 16, 1942 oe omings and Price Range = 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as consolida- 20 
tion of fifteen companies, Office: Union 

Building, Charleston, Va. Annual meet- rs PRICE RANGE 
ing: First Tuesday in Waren at Wilmington, 

Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, | 
1941): 3,945. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.... .None 
Capital stock (mo par).......... °397) 7885 shs 


Business: One of the largest producers of carbon black with 
producing capacity of 169 million pounds per annum. Carbon 
black normally accounts for almost one-half of sales volume. 
Natural gas sold to public utilities is company’s other im- 
portant source of revenues. 

Management: Aggressive in sales policies. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1942, $3.8 million; cash, $1.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $41.48 a share. 

Dividend Record: Satisfactory. Except for 1932, varying pay- 
ments in each year since inauguration in 1930; payments since 
1939 at $3 annual rate. 

Outlook: Carbon black sales normally fluctuate with tire pro- 
duction; increasing demand is expected when synthetic rubber 
tire processing gets under way. Natural gas revenues will be 
maintained at a high level. 

Comment: Capital stock represents company doing well 1n 
war economy and one which should encounter no serious diffi- 
culties in post-war transition. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


1935 "36 ‘37 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 

*Redeemable at $55 a share. 

Business: A large, established building contractor. “Activities 
are not only nationwide in scope, but also extend to Canada. 
In 1934, formed a subsidiary to engage in heavy engineering 
work such as dams, tunnels, power sites, etc. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position. Good. Working capital April 30, 1942, 
$722,755; cash, $340,222; marketable securities, $164,155. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 1.9-to-1. Book value of preference stock, 
$24.96 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preference dividends omitted after 1931; 
arrears will total $39.37% on January 1, 1943. No payments 
ever made on present common. 

Outlook: Loss of private construction business in war econ- 
omy largely offset by large volume of emergency construction; 
post-war outlook uncertain. 

Comment: Although statistical position of preference issue 
has improved, both classes of stock are highly speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal Calendar Year’s 


*Qu. ended: July 25 Oct. 25 Jan. 30 Apr. 30 Total High Low 
D$0.19 D$0.19 1935....D$0.20 D$0.10 D$0.6 5 — 
D0.18 D0.15 1936.... D0.13 3 8%— 4 
D0.17 D0.17 1937.... D0.15 D0.36 DO0.85 10%— 1% 
D0.18 D0.16 1938.... D0.18 D0.20 D0.72 4—1% 
D0.20 D0.17 1939.... DO.15 D0.11 D0.63 3%— 1% 
D0.16 1940.... 0.31 D0.03 D0.02 1 
0.24 DO.04 1941.... D0.19 D1.63 D1.62 % 
D0.17 D0.11 1942. D0.03 D0.38 


*Dates are approximate. To December 16, 1942. 


26 


Qu. Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Price Range 
1934 $0.71 $0.90 86 $1.08 $3.55 $1.8 50%—35 
1.21 1.16 1.07 1.27 4.71 2°40 78 —46 
1.42 1.31 1.22 1.59 5.54 4.05 96%—68 
82 1.62 1.39 1.08 5.91 *4.50 91 —36% 
1.10 0.94 0.83 0.91 3.78 3.25 734%4—39 
1.15 0.96 0.67 1.04 3.82 3.00 69%—52 
1.24 1.02 0.44 0.66 3.36 3.00 655%—42% 
1.36 1.05 0.65 1.24 4.30 3.00 52 —35 
1.31 1.00 0.92 73.00 t58%—37 
*Including extras. To December 16, 1942. 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 

Data revised to December 16, 1942 souamnings and Price Range (WO) 
Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as successor in 8 ; 
reorganization of Willys-Overland Co., which 6 Price nance 
in turn succeeded a previous company incor- 4 
porated in 1908. Office: Toledo, Ohio. Annual 2 
meeting: Third Tuesday in January. Number 0 
of stockholders (May 1, 1940): 10,425. 
Capitalization: Funded debt......... *None $1 
tPreferred stock 6% conv. cum. DEFICIT 0 

DAF) 298,692 shs $1 
stock ($1 par)........ 2,097,488 shs 1935 °36 °37 °38 "39 “40 “41 1942 


*Has $1.9 million long term notes payable. +Redeemable at $10.50 per share. 
Convertible into common stock on basis of 1% common shares for each preferred to 
December 31, 1941; thereafter into 1% shares through December 31, 6. 


Business: Engaged in the manufacture and sale of small 
motor cars, trucks, parts, etc. 

Management: Under the leadership of J. W. Frazer, former 
Chrysler executive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital March 31, 
1942, $2.8 million, cash, $628,637. Working capital ratio: 
1.2-to-1. Book value of common, $3.86 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred stock, 1937 to April, 
1938; none since. Accumulations January 1, 1941, $1.65 per 
share. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Large military demand for specialized vehicles and 
ordnance assures capacity operations for the duration. Com- 
petitive position in normal times suggests later resumption of 
erratic record unless new products can be developed from war 
experience. 

Comment: Shares remain in an essentially speculative posi- 
tion despite recent progress. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Dec. 31 Year Mar. 30 June 30 = Sept. 30 Tout Price Range 
D$0.22 1937.... $0.25 $0.17 D$0.06 $0.14 5%— 2 
DO.02 1938 -D0.12 D0.27 D0.30 D0.71 8%— 1% 
DO.22 193¥....D0.19 DO0.21 D0.36 DO0.98 3%— 1 
D0.004 1940... . D0.17 DO0.11 D0.50 3%— 1% 
D0.04 1941....D0.04 0.03 0.35 0.30 2%— 1% 
0.10 1942.... 0.17 0.22 *2144— 1% 


*To December 16, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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REVISING PORTFOLIO 


Concluded from page 6 


exempt feature. In contrast, the in- 
dividual with surtax income of $22,- 
000 would obtain an effective yield of 
almost 6 per cent because of the 
higher rates which would apply. 

Sale of these bonds appears war- 
ranted under the. circumstances in 
order to reinvest the procceds in 
other sound investment issues provid- 
ing a better yield. Reduction of the 
commitment in American Telephone 
to 20 shares will cut this holding to 
about 10 per cent of total capital and 
release funds for reinvestment else- 
where. In contrast to these large 
commitments are several relatively 
nominal holdings whose aggregate 
value accounts for less than two per 
cent of total investment capital. 
Elimination of these minor holdings, 
which can have no appreciable influ- 
ence on the portfolio as a whole, will 
ease the task of subsequent super- 
vision, 

General Motors preferred is selling 
8 points above call price of 120. 
While there is no indication that the 
issue will be redeemed in the near fu- 
ture, the risk of subsequent loss of 
this substantial premium is adequate 
reason in this instance for transfer 
of capital to other media. 


BETTER BALANCE 


Reinvestment of the proceeds of 
these sales in the group of bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and dividend paying 
equities as indicated in the table will 
improve distribution of capital and re- 
sult in a better balanced investment 
program. Enhancement potentialities 
will be enlarged while income will be 
increased approximately $144. 


IN WAR OR PEACE! 
YOUR PORTFOLIO 
NEEDS SUPERVISION 


I NVESTMENT GUIDANCE by experienced advisers is a neces- 
sity which the average investor requires to achieve any 
degree of success in investment matters. And it involves 
much more than the problem, difficult enough in itself, of 
what securities to buy, sell or hold. 


Security analysis is only one phase of the 
problem; of equal importance is analy- 
sis of the _ individual’s requirements. 


Personal supervision embraces planning of a broad pro- 
gram, designed to fit the individual’s circumstances, require- 
ments and objectives. Too many investors ignore this 
important phase of the matter, concentrating their attention 
solely on the merits of specific securities and giving no con- 
sideration to the equally important question of whether such 
issues really are best suited to their particular needs. 


What We Do For Clients 


Financial World Research Bureau— 


(a) prepares a definite program based on your objectives and resources, 
looking to capital enhancement, increased income, or both; 


(b) analyzes the portfolio already established; 


(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with your program; 


(d) advises you, if your resources are entirely in cash, how to inaugurate 
your program; 


(e) tells you instantly when each new step in your campaign is necessary; 


(f) keeps a record of every transaction you make, and an accurate tran- 
script of your investment position; 


(g) furnishes monthly comment on your program; 


(h) provides full consultation privileges, in person, by mail, or by wire, 
regarding any investment problem. 


Mail your list of securities at once and we 
will tell you what we can do to improve your 
investment status and what our fee will be. 


Sales will result in an actual capital 
loss of $2,400. As all of these se- 
curities have been held longer than 
six months, only 50: per cent of the 
actual loss is recognized for tax pur- 
poses, or a total deduction of $1,200. 
Of this amount $1,000 may be de- 
ducted from ordinary income in the 
current year, permitting a tax sav- 
ing of $190 (surtax net income does 
not exceed $2,000). The balance of 
the recognized loss, amounting to 
$200, may be carried forward to next 
year. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


My Objective: 
Income [] Capital enhancement [] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
(or) both 
| 


Please explain (without obligation to | 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me in improving my portfolio re- | 
sults (lists of present holding of se- | 
curities with original purchase prices | 
enclosed). What will it cost me? | 
[ 
| 
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Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company 


Murray Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (BNK) 
Data revised to December 16, 1942 
Incorporated: 1891, Maine. Office: Graham 30 
Bidg., Bangor, Me. Annual meeting: Third 20 | 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 10 Yoo 
(March 14, 1941): Preferred, 4,127. 0 $6 
Capitalization: Funded d debt...... $17,436,000 
*Preferred stock $5 c $2 
Common stock ($50 par)......... 141,792 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$2 
1934 "36 "38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


wa at 10734; convertible into % common shares by payment of $10 to July 1, 


Business: Operates about 600 miles of railroad located en- 
tirely in the northern and eastern parts of the State of Maine; 
is an independent system connecting with the Maine Central, 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways. 

Management: Includes mainly New England interests. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1941, 
$1.2 million, cash, $423,531. Working capital ratio: 2.3-to-1. 
Book value of common, $95.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends from 1917 
through 1940; January 1, 1941 payment deferred. Uninter- 
rupted payments on common, 1904 through 1939. None since. 

Outlook: Lessening of truck competition and some war 
traffic will bolster earnings for the depression. After the war, 
size of Maine potato crops and competitive factors will largely 
determine earnings trends. 

Comment: Despite recent operating gains, the shares are far 
removed from their former investment standing. 


EARNINGS, DIVICEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended 
Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per oe. $4.96 $4.44 $3.55 $4.61 $0.34 $0.17 a 46 $3.26 *$2.44 
Dividends paid... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.37 None None fNone 


+ Range: 
| 7 as 46% 49% 49% 45 36 30% 14% 8% T6% 
35% 36% 39 30 24% 11% 4% 3% 


*10 months ended October 31, 1942. To December 16, 1942. 


Tuesday in December. Number of stockhold- 0 Calendar Yrs. $2 
ers (November 15. 1941): abot 11,000. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non Flocal year_| 
Capital stock ($10 par).......... 950,615 <4 EFICIT PER SHA\ ends Aug. 31 


Farnings and Price Range (MUY) 


Data revised to December 16, 1942 20 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware (predecessor | '> PRICE RANGE 
established 1924). Office: 7700 Russell Street, 10 


Detroit, Michigan. Annual es Third 5 


“EARNED PER SHARE 


2 
1935 ‘36 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Normally a leading manufacturer of automobile- 
body stampings, frames and other body parts, as well as non- 
automotive steel stampings for farm implements, etc.; now 
producing frames for army trucks and aircraft parts. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital August 31, 
1942, $8.5 million; cash, $5 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.81-to-1. Book value, $19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Varying payments 1929; 
1936-37. Resumed in 1940; no stated basis. 

Outlook: Earnings expansion resulting from wartime activi- 
ties interrupted by discontinuance of bomber for which parts 
were manufactured and time lost in tooling for new work, but 
new peak volumes are in prospect for remainder of duration. 
Post-war outlook uncertain. 

Comment: Because of temporary nature of high level of 
earnings capital stock must be regarded as speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


yea r’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 wr ” Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Ran 

1934 -o- $0.29 $0.0 D$0.28 D$1.11 D$1.04 None 115%— 3 
0.57 0. 73 D0.08 0.32 1.54 None 2135%3— 4% 

0.48 0.73 0.09 D0.32 0.98 $0.50 22%—14 

0.38 0.34 0.18 0.02 0.92 0.25 20%— 8 

D0.09 D0.22 D0.69 D0.57 D1.57 None 10%— 4 
0.01 0.16 70.13 0.30 None 9%— 4% 
Qu. — Fiscal Years -——Calendar 
ended: Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 

$0 21 1940... $0.48 $0.34 D$0.13 $0.90 $0.25 8%— 4 

1940..... 0.23 1941... 0.27 0.52 0.67 1.69 0.50 8%4— 4 
0.51 1942... 0.26 0.16 0.54 1.47 $0.50 4% 


*Earnings based on capitalization outstanding at end of each year. *2 months to 
August 31, date of changed fiscal year. tTo December 16, 1942. 


Graham-Paige Motors Corporation 


Data revised to December 16, 1942 


incorporated: 1909, Michigan. Reorganized 
1911 as Paige Detroit Motor Car Co. 

title adopted 1928. Office: 8505 West War- 
ren Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting: 


Earnings and Price Range (GP) 
Third Monday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (March 21, 1942): Preferred, 155; 


common, 19,694. $1 


Capitalization: Funded om $1,676,513 EARNED PER SHARE 
*Preferred stock 7% cu’ 

ar) 4,444 shs 
Common 4,305,231 shs 


~*Callable at par. 


Business: Formerly one of the smaller automobile manufac- 
turers. Now producing parts for aircraft and marine engines, 
and other precision mechanisms. Has government contracts 
for armament materials. 


Management: Has been showing some progress. 
Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1941, 


$391,678; cash, $852,437. Working capital ratio: 1.2-to-1. Book 
value of common, $0.39 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments eliminated 1932; 
arrears as of December 16, 1942, $75.25 a share No dividends 
on common since 1926. 

Outlook: Arms work under military program, together with 
sale or lease of surplus facilities, will aid operations. Long 
term prospects remain unimpressive. 

Comment: Shares are radical speculations. 


RODS 


1934 "36 37 ‘38 ‘39 40 1941 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


=. eaten: Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$0.005 D$0.008 D$0.005 D$0.22 4%— 1% 
1935 0.05 D0.14 D0.32 D0.73 4%— 1% 
D0.08 D0.02 D0.16 D0.18 %— 2 
0.001 DO0.18 D0.32 D0.26 D0.76 4%— 1% 
D0. 0.15 D0.20 DO.15 D0.65 2— % 
D0.12 D0.15 D0.12 DO0.10 D0.47 1%— % 
DO.09 D0.07 D0.14 D0.13 D0.43 1%4— % 
DO0.03 D0.01 0.02 0.17 0.15 1%— % 
0.10 0.12 0.11 1%—8/16 


*To December 16, 1942. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 


ofarnings and Price Range (NWA) 


Data revised to December 16, 1942 4 
Incorporated: 1934, Minnesota. Business 15 
originally established in 1926. Office: St. 10 eww LJ 
Paul Municipal Airport, St. Paul, Minn. 5 
Annual meeting: Last Monday in September. 0 ————} 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1941): Fiscal year ends June 30 $2 
EARNED PER SHARE $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........ . .Noni 0 
Capital stock (no par)..........234,920 PER SHARE 


pen 
1935 ‘36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Company carries mail, passengers and express be- 
tween Chicago, Seattle and Portland; Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Fargo and Winnipeg and Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth. Intermediate stops made at Milwaukee, Madison and 
Rochester, Wis.; Bismarck, N. D.; Billings, Butte and Helena, 
Mont., and Spokane, Wash. 

Management: Has been showing progress. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1942, $1.1 million; cash, $922,245. Working capital ratio: 
1.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $9.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Cash and stock payment made 
on the common stock in 1937; paid none in 1938-41; 50 cents 
in 1942. 

Outlook: Company is doing well under current handicaps, 
but wartime obstacles to normal business are increasing; 
peacetime prospects are for continued secular growth and ex- 
pansion, with earnings partly dependent upon the uncertain 
factor of rate scales. 

Comment: Stock’s position has been improved by recent 
substantial earnings, but it continues essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended June 30: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share....... $0.55 $0.60 D$0.26 D$0.55 $1.28 $1.39 $1.83 

Calendar year: 

Dividends paid ........ 0.30 *9 28 None None None 70. | 
Price Range 118% il 14-71% $16%-8 


*In preferred stock; ieee June 30, 1940. {To December 16, 1942. tChicago 
Steck Exchange; listed New York Stock Exchange, March, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs, 4.ease turn to page 30) 
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PROBLEMS FOR RAILS 


Concluded from page 14 


would approximate the aggregate net 
income of a close to $1 billion esti- 
mated for the current year, disre- 
garding tax offsets. 

The U. S. Treasury will, in effect, 
pay a large part of any increase in 
wages in view of the resultant de- 
crease in the railroads’ Federal tax 
liabilities. Nevertheless, the outcome 
of the wage negotiations will be a 
matter of great importance to rail in- 
vestors. Estimates of possible wage 
advances totaling around $700 million 
annually may be immediately dis- 
counted, since the labor organizations 
always ask much more than they ex- 
pect to get in order to strengthen 
their bargaining position. 

Furthermore, although a significant 
rise in wage costs appears inevitable, 
it may be held to a relatively small 
sum. National economic policies gov- 
erning anti-inflation controls will pre- 
sumably play an important part in 
the settlement. In view of last De- 
cember’s wage adjustments, applica- 
tion of the “Little Steel” formula (15 
per cent increase over January, 1941 
levels) would result in a very small 
addition to rail wage costs. 


REDUCTION POSSIBLE 


A more liberal interpretation of na- 
tional wage policies may prevail, 
since arguments will be advanced to 
support an approach to rail wage 
standards differing from those which 
have been adopted in industrial dis- 
putes. Nevertheless, it is quite pos- 
sible that the prospective increase in 
wage costs will be cut down to an 
aggregate figure somewhere between 
$100 million and $200 million. 

On this basis, the railroads should 
be able to show earnings in 1943 in 
excess of the $500 million realized in 
1941, which was by far the best year 
of any since 1930. Against the pros- 
pect that 1942 will mark the peak of 
wartime rail earnings must be 
weighed the present market status of 
the large majority of bonds and 
stocks in this industry. With most 
issues selling at depression prices, any 
probably decline in earnings from 
1942 levels has been more than ade- 
quately discounted. 


DECEMBER 23, 1942 


as Gifts for Investors 


TREAT YOURSELF TO ONE OR MORE OF THESE 


Here is an opportunity to buy notable investment books of recent years 
at a big discount. Many of these volumes are valuable for their enunciation 
of basic investment principles and are worthy additions to any business 
library. The right is reserved, of course, to refund payment for any book 
if remittance reaches us after the surplus stock is exhausted. 


“THE MIRRORS OF WALL STREET," Anonymous, 268 pages. Published 1933 by 
Putnam's. If the best way to study history is through biography these thirteen word- 
pictures of towering financial figures of the 1920's furnish a better understanding of 
the pre-depression era. Was $2.50—Limited Sale Price...................... $1.00 


“POPULAR FINANCIAL DELUSIONS," by Robert L. Smitley, 338 pages. Published 
1933 by Roland Swain. Convincingly and without pulling any punches this author 
identifies and reveals the many delusions which from time to time beguile the man 
with money to invest and which lure him from his chief objective — protection of his 
capital plus a reasonable return on his investments. A financial classic. Was $3.00 — 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING," by Warren F. Hickernell, two 
volumes, 916 pages. Published 1928 by Alexander Hamilton Institute. An exhaustive 
and informative study covering business cycles, history of important inflations, historic 
financial panics of the past (prior to 1929, of course), trends and factors in fore- 
casting stock price movements. Handsome limp leatherette maroon binding. Was 
$4.00 when published in 1928—Limited Sale $1.00 


“WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN,” by Spencer B. Meredith, 72 pages. Published 1931, 
revised 1935 by Appleton-Century. Showing clearly and concisely how to read 
balance sheets and income accounts, with valuable ratios for 41 industries. Was 


"WALL STREET," by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 1921 by the author. 
In this little book Mr. Moore set out to reveal Wall Street "Mysteries," expose its 
secrets and present "a complete course of instruction in speculation and investment." 


"COMMON STOCKS AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS" (1924), by Edgar L. Smith. 
Upsetting the old theory of investment, 129 pages. Published at $1.50— Limited 
Sale Price 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York City 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


Add 50c to any order for new ‘‘I1-Year Price Range’ and ‘‘Record of Earnings and Dividends’’ (1931 to 
1941) of all N. Y. S. E, Common Stocks. Price alone $1.00. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


ON COMMON STOCK 28 Weeks to November's | ON COMMON STOCK 
eeks to Novem 12 Months to :~ em 
Champion Paper & Fibre........... $2.40 $2.12 
12 Months to October 31 Standard Oil California........... 


General Shoe Corp 
Wentworth 


Derby Oil & Refining.............. 0. 1.07 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire 


Amalgamated Sugar 
Beech Aircraft 


1.63 West Indies Sugar................ 


0:63 


12 ‘Months 30 
is 


Brewing Corp. of America........ 4.51 4.31 12 Months t 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale........... 2.61 2.66 12 Menthe to June 30 
Central Violeta Sugar............. 4.65 1.63 Northeast Airlines ................ 17 

Joy Manufacturing 2.22 2.65 D—deficit. 


9 Months er September 30 


D0. 
3 Months Seotember 


4 
- 
‘Ue 
; 
> 
> 
0.63 
General Outdoor Advertising... RATES 
10 Months to October 3! | Transcontinental & Western Ai ety) 
Potash Co. of America......... ey 
onths to September 26 
First National Stores.............. 1.36 1.64 
‘ ‘ 12 Months to August 31 
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Seaboard Oil Company of Delaware 


United States Rubber Company 


Data revised to December 16, 1942 > Earnings and Price Range (MSX) 
1919, Delaware, as Mexican 
Seaboard Oil Company ; present title adopted 5 
1931. Office: 39 Broadway, New York City. [4 PRICE RANGE 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 30 Oo +o 
Number of stockholders (March 1, 1941): y 


*As of December 31, 1940, Texas Cor- 


poration owned 32.31 per cent of outstandi 1934 "38 ‘39 “40 1941 
stock. 


Business: Engaged extensively in operating crude oil prop- 
erties in Mexico and Texas, with important interests in Kettle- 
man North Dome Association and the Coalinga field, both in 
California. In 1942 acquired control of Wellington Oil Com- 
pany of Delaware, a small Texas producer. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $2.1 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.8-to-1. Book value of stock, $7.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments from 1920 through 1924; 
nothing to 1932; present rate, $1 per annum. 

Outlook: Transportation shortage and rationing of refined 
products reduce crude output, and increased costs narrow 
operating margins, but curtailment of drilling cushions earn- 
ings drop as intangible development costs are charged directly 
against current income. 

Comment: Stock is an average equity in its division of the 
oil industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ness OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’s 
> Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.30 $0.30 $0.26 $0 $1.00 385%: 


$1.11 —20% 
1935 evessex 0.3 0.33 0.30 0.36 1.34 1 36%—20% 
0.49 0.49 0.49 0.53 2.00 1.00 44 —30% 
ee 0.48 0.51 0.44 0.54 1.97 1.00 544%—16 
Seo 0.37 0.35 0.37 0.43 1.52 1.00 27%—15% 
| 0.32 0.31 0.31 0.46 1.40 1.00 24%—15% 
0.40 0.21 0.10 0.34 1.05 1.00 20 —11 
 Epgentieee 0.21 0.26 0.24 0.31 1.02 1.00 17 —11% 
0.22 0.18 *0.28 71.00 T17%—10% 


*Includes Wellington Oil Company of Delaware. {To December 16, 1942. 


material price’ 


Data revised to December 16, 1942 15 Earnings and Price Range (R) 
Incorporated: 1892, New Jersey. Office: 1230 60 
6th Ave., New York City. Annual meeting: 45 
Third Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 30 
i 1941): Preferred, 15s Lo —_ 

common 

Capitalization: Punded debt......$37,947,000 | ° $3 
*Preferred stock, 8% non-cum 0 

Common stock (no par). ‘ebanes 1,739,092 shs 

callable 1934 '36 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: The world’s largest makers of rubber products 
and a leading domestic manufacturer of motor vehicle tires, 
tubes and rubber footwear. Tires and tubes normally account 
for over half of sales. Owned or operated rubber plantations 
in Malaya, Sumatra and Dutch East Indies. 

Management: Affiliated with duPont interests since 1928. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1942, 
$85.8 million; cash, $34.5 million. Working capital ratio: 2-to-1. 
Book value of common. $29.52 a share. 

Dividend Record: No preferred dividends 1929 until 1938. 
On common, paid $2 in 1941 after lapse since 1921. 

Outlook: Large volume of war orders for regular and spe- 
cial products compensates for loss of civilian tire and other 
business, and sales should hold at satisfactory levels; but 
higher taxes will restrict net. Final net returns for 1942 and 
possibly future years depend on policy governing write-offs 
against aproximately $15 million Far East investments. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a businessman’s risk; common 
is highly speculative and is subject to wide market fluctuations. 

“EARNINGS, D DIVIDEND RECORD Dee's PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year period ended June 30 Dec. Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
rit D$1.76 D$1. D$3.17 None 24 —11 
. D1.33 0.90 None 7%— 9% 
D0.28 3.59 3.31 None 49 3%—16%% 

sone 1.23 0.98 1 None 725%—20 
D2.48 1.58 DO 90 None 56%—21 
1.18 1.73 2.91 None 52%—381% 
1940.. 0.94 2.64 3.58 N 415%—15 
2.07 2.79 4.86 $2.00 28%—1314 
DO0.60 tNone t25%—13% 


*Earnings om after inventory adjustments and provisions for fluctuations in raw 
tTo December 16, 1942. 


Sterling Drug, Inc. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 


Data revised to December 16,1942 | yoce2mings and Price Range (STY) 


Incorporated: 1932, Delaware in segregation 80 CI | 
of Drug, Inc. Name changed to present title 

from Sterling Products October , 42. 
Principal business office: 170 Varick Street, 
New York City. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1941): over 24,400. 
Capitalization: Long-Term Notes... .$650,000 
Capital stock ($10 par)........ 1,750,668 shs 


0 
1934 °35 “36 °37 “38 ‘40 1941 


Business: One of the world’s largest producers of household 
remedies, medical and toilet preparations and pharmaceuticals. 
Established brands include “Bayer’s Aspirin,” “Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia,” “Fletcher’s Castoria,” “California Syrup of Figs,” 
“Diamond Dyes,” “Dr. Lyon’s Toothpowder,” “Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil” and “Z. B. T.” baby powder. 

Management: Under direction of individuals largely re- 
sponsible for company’s record of growth. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $16.2 million; cash and securities, $10.6 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2.3-to-1. Book value, $17.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Company and predecessors have paid divi- 
dends since 1902. Rate reduced in 1942 from $3.80 to $3.00. 

Outlook: Although adverse balance of war and tax influences 
forced dividend reduction in 1942, relatively high degree of 
earnings stability is indicated. Expansion of foreign markets 
and other possibilities suggest good post-war record. 

Comment: Primary attraction of shares is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE anes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Total Price er 
$1.59 $1.29 $0.85 $1. $4.79 


1 06 66%4—47% 
1.46 1.27 1.10 1.01 4.84 3. 80 % 
1.58 1.35 1,12 1.00 5.05 4.10 78%4—65 
1.60 1.42 1.14 1.13 5.29 4.20 5 —53% 
1.54 1.22 1.19 1,15 5.10 3.80 71%—49 
1.71 1.39 1.04 1.11 5.25 3.80 80 —65 
1.88 1.32 0.95 1.15 5.30 3.90 80% 

*1.64 *1.09 *0.96 1.28 4.97 3.80 66 —5l 
1.53 0.47 1,0 73.40 761 —42 


*Revised. +*To December 16, 1942, 


Data revised to December 16, 1942 125 Earnings and Price Range (YB) 
Incorporated: 1900, Ohio. Office: Stambaugh 100} ice RANGE 
Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. Annual meeting: 75 
Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 50 | =) 
holders (December 31, 1941): "Preferred, 25 
2,764; common, 11,034. (+) 


EARNED PER SHARE | 


Capitalization: Funded debt... ...$74,796,352 
*Preferred stock 54% cum. 

Common stock (no par)........1,675,008 shs 

*Callable at $105 per share. 

Business: Holds sixth place in the domestic steel and iron 
industry, with annual ingot capacity of about 4.1 million net 
tons. Tubular goods and flat rolled products each represent 
about one-third of productive capacity. 

Management: Able and conservative. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $88.1 million; cash, $41.5 million. Working éapital 
ratio: 4.8-to-1. Book value of common, $86.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid regularly on preferred and 
common for many years to 1931. Preferred arrears eliminated 
and common payments resumed 1937; omitted 1938 and 1939. 

Outlook: For the duration earnings are likely to hold within 
a relatively narrow range because of taxes, higher costs and 
concentration in less profitable products. Competition in tub- 
ular products is a disturbing long-range factor, offset some- 
what by greater efficiency resulting from plant expansion. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a businessman’s investment. 
Common is a characteristic equity in capital goods industry. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total. Dividends rie Range 
934 D$1.37 $0.53 


DEFICIT PER ARE 


1934 ‘35 “37 "38 ‘39 “40 1941 


1.3 D +4 D$0.74 None 33%—12 
.69 .08 1.11 0.64 None 46%—13 
1,22 172 2.54 7.03 None % 
2.79 109 2.02 0.89 *6.79 $3.25 101%—34% 
D0.20 DO.06 D0.56 D0.07 DO0.89 None 57%4—24 
0.01 0.07 0.33 2.09 2.50 None 56% 
> 4 0.57 1.57 3.19 5.96 1.25 48%4—26% 
2.72 1.73 2.07 9.13 3.00 12%—29 
i 1.24 1.35 eee ees 72.50 137%—28% 


“After surtax of 19 cents a share. fTo December 16, 1942. 
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THE ARMY OF 
HITLER’S DESIRE? 


n eminent London medium who 
has long been in communication 
by thought-wave telepathy with Der 
Fuehrer in Berchtesgaden, reports 
that while the majority of the emana- 
tions are totally irrational, enough in- 
telligible messages have been received 
to make an analysis of Herr Hitler’s 
military ideal. 

His well-known intuition in mili- 
tary matters—correct in its essentials 
for once—appears to desire for the 
German army that it be equipped like 
the Russians, fed like the British, paid 
like the Americans, and that it have 
only the Italian Army to fight. 


L. Gs PAGE 


Concluded from page 12 


His critics gave little heed to the 
fact that it was fortunate that one of 
our corporations had in its possession 
one of the valuable secret processes of 
a nation that later became our most 
important enemy, and made it avail- 
able to our own military forces. All 
this was submerged in the heat and 
passion of the controversy that heat 
around the troubled and_ harassed 
head of a man whose life and accom- 
plishments were like a Horatio Alger 
story. 

Like thousands of other aspirants 
who in the discovery of oil at Beau- 
mont, Texas, at the beginning of this 
century saw the opportunity for 
progress, Farish launched his career 
as an oil driller. One success after 
another became to him a sturdy lad- 
der which in the passing years he 
scaled to the topmost rung. He was a 
brilliant organizer and by his fore- 
sight gathered the most important 
units in this new field into the Hum- 
ble Oil Company. The farseeing 
Rockefeller could hardly overlook 
this man of many talents and sound 
judgment, and eventually he became 
the active head of the world’s most 
important oil corporation. 

It was such a man as this that 
Horatio Alger delighted in making a 
hero in the stories that in his day 
glorified opportunity and the re- 
wards for stouthearted and honest 
youths. 


DECEMBER 23, 1942 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pay- Record - - 
Company Rate riod able Date Company Rate 
insworth Mfg. .......... --..500 .. Dee. Dec. 24 Kan. Gas & Elec. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Airway El. ’ Kansas Pow. Co. $6 pf ’ Q Jan. 2 Dec. 19 
Algoma Stl. sf eer $1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 19 
American Arch apes Wheei Jan. 1 Dec. 26 
Am. Brake Shoe & Fdry. Jan. 1 Dec. 26 
Do 5%% pf. . Ken- Rad Tube & L. A -- Dec. 27 Dec. 22 
Am. Car & Fdy Kirby Petroleum -- Dee. 22 Dec. 15 
Do 7% Knott Corp. .. -- Dee. 24 Dee. 17 
Am. Coach Koppers Co, pf. Q Jan. 1 Dec. 19 
5e Lambert Co. .. Jan. 2 Dee. 17 
Do ee Landis Machine -- Dee. 21 Dee. 11 
Am. Lt. & Traction Lansirg Stamping -.- Dee. 19 Dec. 5 
Do pf. ath & Co, .... -. Dec. 20 Dec. 22 
Apollo Steel +s Lerner Stores .. Q Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Dec. 28 Dec. 18 Do 4%% pif.... Q Feb. 1 Dec. 20 
Balt. & Ohlo...-... “42-44 4, 4% 1.85 1.40 | Insur. Co. of Va Dec. 22 Dec. 11 
Baldwin Loco. Wk. (new)...... . Dee. 29 Dec. 18 Link Belt fe Se erere reer. Oc Q Mar. 1 Feb. 5 
Benson & Hedges......... arp - Dec. 26 Dec. 18 Do 6 Le 1.62% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
‘lade Dee 28 Dee: 19 | Longhorn Portland’ Dee: 22 Dee. 15 
40c .. Jan. 2 22 50¢ Dec. 23 Dec. 19 
Calif. Pack, Corp...........87%¢ Q Feb. 15 Jan. 30 | Mascot Oil Co. 
Q Feb. 15 Jan. 30 | McKee (A. G.) & Co.. B..... Q Jan. 2 Dee. 19 
uF. starch, Ltd. +» Jan. 15 Dee. 31 Meyer-Blanke Co. ...... 50¢ Dec. 12 Dec. 5 
Callite Tungsten .. -» Jan. 26 Dec. 30 | Mich. Cities Nat. Gas So...... 2 'S Dec. 15 Dec. 8 
Capital ‘Administration 75e Jan. 2 Dec. 18 {4% pf. isk pee. 
Carolina Pow. & Lt. $7 pf...$i.75 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 | Nat. Fuel 6 
Do $6 Weudasalse-<04s $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 15 Nat. Pow. & Lt. pf. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Carriers & General evades a eacca 5e Q Dec. 30 Dec. 21 New Orleans P Jan. 2 Dee 24 
Central Aguirre Assoc. ..... 37%c .. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 New Process Co. ** Dec. 28 Dec. 18 
@ 59e .. Jan.15 Dee. 31 N. Y¥. Honduras Ros. M. Dec. 26 Dec. 16 
Chicago Flex, Shaft............ $1 .. Dec. 24 Dec. 14 New York P. & Lt. 7% pf..$1. 15 @ Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool......... 50e Q Dec. 26 Dec. 20 ce $1. Q Jan. 2 De 15 
Do $3, cum. conv. pf........ 75e Q . 26 Dec. 21 | Norwalk T. ae aes Jan. 15 
— (32 50, cum. conv. prior Novadel-Agene ............00. 50e Q Dec. 28 Dec. 17 
cutie Facber*agcparess ssa: 62%c Q Dec. 26 Dec. 21 | Ogilvie Flour Mills ......... 25¢ Q Jan. 2 Dee. 18 
My rv, Power & L $7 Ohio Pub. Serv. 5% pf.....41%¢ M Jan. 2 Dec. 19 
Dee. 29 Dec. 17 50c M Jan. 2 Dec. 19 
an'% eo ee $1.25 Dec. 30 Dec. 19 | Phillips Packing . .. Dee. 25 Dec. 21 
mn be em. In A” & Providence Gas . .. Dee. 26 Dec. 14 
37%e Feb. 2 Jan. 4 Quebec Power ....... Q Feb. 25 Jan. 26 
~ i ng (new) ........ - 50e Jan. 23 Jan. 8 | Phillips Pck. 5%% pf...--$1.314 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 31 
$2 Jan. 1 Dec. 18 | Plume & Atwood Mfg........ 50e Q Jan. 2 Nov. 27 
Cont, Gas & Elec. pr. pf..$1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 15 Pond Ck. Pocahontas 50 Dec. 22 Dec. 17 
Cont’l Roll & Steel Fdy....... ic .. Dec. 29 Dec. 22 | Procter & Gamble pf. ........ $2 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 24 
Crown Comm Tath. A ..cccccses Oc .. Dec. 30 Dec. 18 Pub. Serv. of Col. 7% pf...58'4c M Jan. 2 Dee. 19 
Crum & Forster Ins, Shares Do 6% pf. ...--. tt. 50e M Jan. 2 Dee. 19 
De a Puget Sd. P. &T. 6% cv. pf. zz Q Jan. 2 . 16 
De Reed Roller Bit ..... Q Dec. 26 Dec. 18 
= El. & Eng. 28 Dee. 18 
Crystal Tissue Co. l5e Q Hemington Arias Co > Dew 33 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co...50¢ Q Dec. 21 Dec. 12 SS eee S Dec. 15 Dee. 8 
Davenport Hos. M. $1 .. Dec. 29 Dec. 21 Metais c .. Dec. 28 Dee. 22 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gil .......... 55ec Q Dec. 29 Dec. 23 DO DE. accccccccccccees Q Jan. 4 Dec. 22 
30c Jan. 15 Dec. 26 Q Dee. 23 Dec. 12 
Elec. Controller & Mfg. ...$2.75 .. Dec. 28 Dec. 22 | Svullin Steel ..... 
Endicott J ohnson ise... Jan, 1 Dee. 24 6 Q Dec. 24 Dec. 10 
$1.25 Jan. 1 Dec. 24 | Smith (A. 0.) Corp 
50e .. Dec. 28 Dec. 19 Sh0e Dec. 29 Dee. 22 
10c .. Dee. 23 Dee. 21 
Fafnir Bearing ...........-+.. $1 Q Dec. 19 Dec. 11 Do cum. conv. pf. .......... 40c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops.37%c Q Dec. 31 Dee. 15 Std. Steel Goring Dec. 29 22 
Fisher Bros. Co. $4 non-cum. pf.$1 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 19 | Stroock (S.) & Co. $2.50 .. Dee. 21 Dee. 15 
Fairchild Aviation .......... 50e .. Dec. 23 Dec. 18 Taggart Co. 3 50 pf. . 'Q Dec. 31 Dec. 10 
Filene (Wm.) Sons .......... Q Jan. 25 Jan. 15 Thompson (J. R.) Co. .. Dec. 28 Dee. 18 
US ere $1.18% Q Jan. 25 Jan. 15 Torrington Co. ......-. ; Jan. 2 Dec. 21 
Firestone T. eet 50e .. Dec. 28 Dec. 18 | Trico Products ........ ; ‘@ Dee. 22 Dee. 10 
Florence Stove .............- 50c .. Dee. 30 Dec. 24 Twin Coach Co. ..... ae Dee. 29 Dec. 22 
Florida Pow. & Light $7 pf..$i.75 @ Jan. 2 Dec. 19 | Onion Twist Drill... 'Q@ Dee. 29 Dee. 26 
ec. 24 | United Milk Prod...........$1.25 .. Dec. 19 Dec. 16 
10c .. Dec. 20 Dec. 10 -. Jan. 2 Dee. 16 
Gemmer Mfg. B ........--.++ 25c .. Dec. 24 Dec. 18 | Un. Stkyds. re. ev. pf...... 17%e Q Jan. 15 Jan. 2 
General Baking ............. 15c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 | U. S. & For. Sec. pf....... $1.50 Q Dee. 26 Dec. 19 
Gen. Fireproofing ............ 50c .. Dee. 26 Dee. 18 Universal Cyclops Steel ....... 85c .. Dec. 29 Dee. 19 
General Investment ........... lic Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 | Ward Baking 7% pf. ....... $1.20 Dec. 28 Dec. 21 
DG Dea 16 Warren Bros. A (new)......$1.35 Dec. 29 Dec. 23 
Wentworth Mfg. ...... S Dee. 29 Dec. 19 
Western Pipe & Steel. .75e Dec. 31 Dee. 23 
Westinghouse Air Brake Dec. 28 Dee. 19 
Wheeling & L. Erie R.R.....75¢ .. Dec. 28 Dec. 22 
Wet 25ec M Jan. 2 Dec. 19 
Do $1.25 pr. 31%c Q Jan. 2 Dec. 19 DO 50e BM May 1 Apr. 19 
a affner ae ec. ec. 16 
Hartford Fire Ins............. 50e Q Jan. 2 Dee. 10 Accumulated 
ON ----$1 Q Dec. 22 Dec. 11 ‘oun. Tel. & = 7% Ast pf..$1. 19 -- Dee. 30 Dec. 21 
Haverty Furniture $1.02 .. Dec. 30 Dec. 21 
37%c Q Jan. 1 Dec. 18 Corroon & $3 .. Jan. 2 Dee. 22 
pO a a 8 eee 25e .. Dec. 28 Dec. 17 Crown Cork Int. $1 Cl. A..... 10¢ .. Dec. 30 Dec. 18 
Hollinger Cons. G. M., Ltd....5¢ .. Dec. 31 Dec. 16 Goulds Pumps 7% pf..........$2 .. Dee. 30 Dee. 19 
Houston Light & Power...... ec M Jan. 2 Dee. 15 Hunt Bros. Pack. rs Dec. 26 Dec. 21 
Houston Nat. Gas .......... 50c .. Dec. 23 Dec. 18 Int. Power Co. 1% pf.......... Dec. 30 Dee. 15 
87%e Q Dec. 23 Dec. 18 Miss. Pow. & 14. pf....... Dec. 30 Dee. 18 
62%e Q Dec. 23 Dec. 18 New Eng. pf. Jan. 2 Dee. 19 
Howell El. Motors .......... 10ec S Dec. 29 Dee. 19 ON reer Jan. 2 Dee. 19 
Independent Pneu. Tool ....... 50c .. Dec. 29 Dec. 21 | New Haven Clock 
Industrial Rayon ............ Dec. 28 Dec. 19 Norwalk T. & R. tee Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
ntercon “SS ee eer .. Dee ec, 21 | U. S. Foil Co. pf............ ‘ ec. 2 
. .. Jan. 2 Dec. 19 . S. & For. See. Pod pf Dec. 23 Dec. 21 
an. ec, 1 
‘75 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 19 Extra 
Irving ‘Air. 25¢ Q Dec. 28 Dec. 14 Am. Brake Shoe & Fadry.....50c... Dec. 28 Dee. 16 
Island Creek Coal ............ Oc .. Dec. 22 Dec. 17 COB. .. Bee, Bee: 19 
$1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 17 Py 2%e .. = Dec. 21 
astle .. ec. 28 Dec. 18 
g Colgate-Palm-Peet ............ The .. Dee. 23 Dee. 15 
Do pref. B...... 1%% Q Jan. 2 Dec. 21 Dee. 21 Dec. 12 
Do 5% cum. pref. C...... 1%% Q Jan. 2 91 Dec. 22 
Jefferson Elec. .......... .. Dee. 28 Dec. 15 H f hfe andy .. ec. 31 Dee 15 
Jones & Lamson Mach......... 30c .. Dec. 19 Dec. 14 | Cool Corp. . Dee. 13 Dee. 34 
Julian & Kokenge .......... 50¢ Dee. 22 Dec. 12 ‘air Chute 
Kaufman Dept. Stores ....... 10¢ Jan. 28 Jan. 8 | Singer Mfg. ..... canecsune eee Dee. 24 Dee. 10 
EO eee 30¢ Dec. 26 Dec. 16 So. Porto ‘wm Sugar ...... $1.50 .. Dec. 26 Dec. 21 
Kamson Corp. of Del.......... 35e .. Dec. 28 Dec. 21 Wheeling & L. Erie R.R....... $1 .. Dee. 28 Dec. 22 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Week Ended 


Weekly Price Indicators 


Dee. 12 Dee. 5 Dec. 13 Dec. 15 Dee. 8 Dec. 16 
1942 1941 1941 
Miscellaneous Metals (Ferrous & Non Ferrous): 
fElectrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,938 Aluminum, per *$0.15 $0.15 $0.15 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.).. 98.4 8.6 Copper, electrolytic, per Ib..... *0.12 0.12 12 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... yee 759, ri 807, nt Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton... 25.89 25.89 25.84 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,881 3, 834 4,009 $0.0650 0.0650 0.0585 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 77,622 75,934 88,862 Steel Billets, per ton........... 34.00 34.00 34.00 
tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 122,579 123,882 108,240 per 
in, Straits Settlements, per > A y 
Dee.5 Nov. 28 Dec. 6 Zinc, New York, per lb......... *0.0864 0.0864 0.0864 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $4,525 $3,384 $3,784 Farm Products: 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,565 3,547 3,815 Butter, creamery, per lb....... 0.46% 0.46% 0.35 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,867 x2,149 1,894 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *0.09 0.09 0.0873 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 189.3 188.8 167.2 7, per 
orn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. J ‘ 94%, 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): , Flour, std. Spring pats., bbl... 6.65@6.90 6.90 7.30 
161,500 153,563 150,479 Eggs, graded first, per dozen. 0.37% 0.37% 0.34 
14250 13.785 13.153 Lard, Middle West, per *0.1392% 0.1392% 0.1057% 
Forest Products ............. 38990 x36.421 41.005 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.61% 0.61% 0.66 % 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.89% 0.85% 0.84% 
Grains & Grain Products.... 44,277 39,078 42,754 
Livestock .... 18316 17.133 14631 Sugar, granulated, per lb....... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0525 
Merchandise ................ 89.481 81.807 156.420 *0.0374 0.0374 0.0350 
44/453 36,087 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *1.59% 1.53 1.42 
Miscellaneous eee 366, 584 357, 293 378, 846 per lb *0 2049 0 2033 0. 1818 
Printcloths, per yard *0.08971 0.08971 0.08224 
Federal Reserve Reports Miscellaneous Commodities: 
Dee. 9 Dee. 2 Dee. 10 Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 SE 4.43 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, 
Total Commercial Loans....... 6,157 6,192 6,675 *Ceilin ; 
‘ , ’ , g prices fixed by the OPA. 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 751 700 550 
Other Loans for Securities..... 383 389 430 4 Dee. 12 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 24,843 24,808 14,883 i i 3 10.1 
, , ’ All commodities (131 items). 108.8 108.5 100.1 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,297 3,284 3,651 Building Materials 114.9 114.9 104.8 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 29,011 x28,808 14,883 105.7 105.7 97.1 
Total Time Deposits.......--.. 5,200 5,204 5,404 Hides and Leather.......-.--.. 154.1 154.1 148.6 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 631 584 388 Farm Products ............... 108.2 106.8 90.2 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 5,813 5,460 2,286 84.8 84.4 81.2 
Total Money in Circulation... 14,986 14,848 10,834 112.7 112.7 
*Daily average. +000 omited. §As of the begining of the Semi-manufactured Goods ..... 101.6 101.6 98.2 
xRevised. Miscellaneous 82.0 80.6 
Monthly oe INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 Indicators 
S. Gov't Debt....*$102,406 *$55,342 200 tFood in Storage: 
Index: | | | | Butter (Ibs.) ........ 787.0 #186.6 
All Commodities .... 100.1 92.2 190}—Monthly figures are those of the 
Farm products ...... 110.6 90.8 180 Federal Reserve Board Index;-- Lard and Fats (ibs.) *56.1 *177.4 
Raw materials ...... 103.7 90.0 weekly extensions are based on Vegetable (lbs.) .. *114.8 *98.8 
Semi-manufactured : Fruits (lbs.) ........ *219.4 *199.8 
orid. oultry Bp) 
products .......... 99.7 9 
All ‘commodities 160 Engineering Construction: 
an farm produ 97. 92. eer *$607.6 *$248.8 
All commodities other 150 Private Building .... ee ~68. 
tAdvertising Lineage: 140 
Monthly Magazines.. 729,692 717,038 
Women’s Magazines.. 593,729 651,568 130 Trading Activity: 
Canadian Magazines.. 210,373 266,668 (N. Y. 8. E.): 
120 Stock Transactions(shs.) *13.4 *15.1 
—NOVEMBER— — Dealings (par 
National Weeklies...1,288,463 1,204,724 110 (N Curb): 
Radio Broadcast Billings: rea Transactions (shs.) *2.4 *3.7 
Mutual System ..... $910,167 $957,935 100 Bond Dealings (par 
*6. 
Steel (net 80 Public *42.1 
Anthracite Coal Activity: State + Municipal. . *5.8 #989 
Shipments (net tons). *4.0 *3.2 70 Co rr, *0.5 *12.0 
ool Miscellaneous ....... *0.8 *18.8 
e or 5 
Retail Price Index 
Sales (tons). 325,029 189,955 50 Heder -... 
Com oti ‘bu. *10.5 *8.7 40 Men’s Apparel ...... 105.3 96.5 
Pie *51.5 *50.0 1942 Home Furnishings ... 115.5 108.5 
*Million. ¢Publisher’s Information Bureau. {At first of the month. {201 motor carriers in 41 states. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 


1942 Industrials R.R.s 


29... 116.00 26.20 13.70 38.27 
.. 115.70 26.20 13.74 38.21 
12.. 115.82 26.16 13.78 38.24 
14.. 115.83 26.03 13.93 38.23 


15.. 116.31 26.11 14.00 38.33 
16.. 117.06 26.51 14.20 38.73 


Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING———— 


N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of 
Shares 


573,710 791 261 
641,330 815 294 
340,730 661 245 
684,505 845. 321 
696,270 847 358 
906,200 872 419 


No. of Total Un- New New 
Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
270 260 25 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1942 
89.83 6,397,900 a0 
89.80 7,744,900 | 
89.84 4,456,500 
89.84 7,140,500 
89.88 8,918,300 
90.01 8,504,000 . 16 


FINANCIAL WORLD | 


2 
S 
—_—Week Ended——— 
> 
256 265 29 5 
168 248 12 2 
- 
274 250 32 5 
idee 186 267 51 1 
| 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 19 of a series which will cover all of the Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 
active common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. Prices, “High and Low” thus far this year. Earnings 
Unless otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 1941, or for whatever period ended 1941 for which the 
been effected. Figures for 1942; Earnings, latest reported; figures dre available at the time of going to press. . 
VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average *1942 
Raymond Concrete Pile....High......... 8 2414 49 2334 21 17% 18% 16% 
3% 5% 11 10% 12 6% 12% 12% 
Earnings ..... D$1.41 D$1.86 D$0.62 D$2.09 $1.71 $2.86 $1.11 $1.29 $2.95 $7.34 $1.13 ara 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.75 2.00 1.00 0.75 0.25 2.00 0.68 2.00 
Raytheon Mfg. ............High......... 6% 4 3% 7% 7% 4% 2 1% 4% 33% 
Earnings ..... eD$1.43 e$2.31 eD$0. as eD$0.15 eD$0.49 e$0.46 e$1.59 eD$0.48 eD$0.40 e$0.46 $0.05 e$0.74 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None eee None 
Earnings ..... D$0.04 D$0.33 D$0.33 D$0.19 D$0.53 D$0.77 DSo. eo. D$0.51 D$0.42 $0.48 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None «see None 
Reed Roller Bit............. Migh......... Not Available———— 43% 75 
Earnings ..... $0.39 $0.37 $1.10 $1.17 $2. 35 $3.08 $2.91 $2. ? $1.96 $2.09 $1.76  2$2.36 
Dividend ..... 0.33 0.33 0.50 1.25 2.07 2.00 2.00 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.31 1.50 
Reiter-Foster Oil ....... 1% 1 No 14 9/16 7/16 7/32 
1/16 % 1/16 Sales 5/16 % % 1/16 1/32 1/32 
Earnings ..... D$0.82 D$0.25 D$0.27 D$0.28 D$0.05 D$0.06 D$0.03 D$0.01 D$0.001 D$0.03 $0.18 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None wee. None 
Reliance Elec. & Eng...... High.......... ——— ———-Not Available— 32% 144% 16 i8 16% Sates 11% 
Earnings ..... $1.25 $2.44 $2.61 $0.01 $1.37 38 m$2.25 $1.21 wees 
Dividend ..... None one one None 0.25 1.00 0.75 0.75 1.37% 1.50 0.56 $0.75 
Republic Aviation ......... ——Not 5% 6% 7% 6% 5% 5% 
D$0.04 D$0.08 D$0.11 D$o. 14 D$2. 09° D$0.67  DS$0.64 $0.84 $0.69 25 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None .. None 
Rheem Mfg. ............ Available 14% 20% 19% 14% 113% 
ices 9% 9% 10% 12% 10% 9% 
Earnings ..... Available———— $0. 52° $1.45 $0.92 $2.84 $1.63 $2.01 $1.55 
Dwidend ..... None $0.17 $0.17 None 0.70 1.00 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.58 1.00 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods....... High........ 6 10 12% 6% 6% 5% 7% 6% 
3 3 84 4 3% 3% 4% 514 
Earnings .....kD$1. k$2.80 k$1.20 kD$0.74 23 si kD$0.40 k$1.18 k$0.70 k$3.65 $1.03 
Dividend ..... None None 1.00 0.50 None None - None 0.50 1.00 0.37% $1.00 
Richmond Radiator ........ % 5% 4 4 2% 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... D$2.75 D$2.63 D$2.47— D$0. 70 D$0.09 Dso. 13 $0.13 $0.18 $0.25 $0.25 D$0.80 $0.05 
- Dividend ..... None one None None None None None None None None ey None 
Rio Grande Valley Gas....High......... Not Available A 5/16 7/16 7/16 Sale % 
Earnings ..... D$0.02 D$0.04 D$0.02 D$0.03 $0.05 $0.02 $0.02 $0.05 $0.06 $0.05 $0.02 and 
Dividend ..... None None None _. None None None None None None None .... None 
Roeser & Pendleton..... to Listing Oct. 29, 1937 15 17 15 14% 14 12% 
Earnings ..... 84 $1.60 $1.40 z$2.59 i$2.82 i$1.49 i$1.39 i$1.42 $1.45 
Dividend ..... $0.75. $0.50 0.55 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.05 $1.00 
—-——-——Formed Jan. 20, 1936—————— 1534 14% 13% 12% 10% 9% 
Earnings ..... CONES c$1.29 $1.57 c$2.24 $3.17 $1.73 y$0.62 
Dividend ..... None None 0.20 0.55 0.60 0.27 0.60 
Roosevelt Field ............ High......... 1% 3% 2% 3% 4% 4% 2% 2% 3% 3% er 4% 
% % 1% 2 1 1 1% 1% 2 
Earnings ..... D$0.12 D$0.13 D$0.08 D$0.05 D$0.01 $0.003 Nil $0.08 $0.27 $0.32 $0.03 how 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None 0.20 0.25 0.04% $0.25 
1 4y, 15g 1% 1} 1 1% 
Earnings ..... $0.47 $0.45 $0.17 $0.70 $0.04 D$0.08 23 z$0.57 
Dividend ..... { None 0.50 0.25 None None None None None 
Royal 1234 1934 44% 98% 11034 7 71 65 591 53 
Vs 185% 38% 35% 30% 48 42 47% 86% 
Earnings ..... D$2. * Ds0. 44 $2. 33 $5.26 $8.80 r$5.79 g$4.70 2$5.17 g$7.91 g$9.19 $4.64 g$8.23 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 4.75 3.00 3.00 5.00 5.50 2.13 4.00 
Rubinstein (Helena) ...... KR 1% 2% 3 
Earnings ..... D$0.14 D$0.09 D$0.10 D$0.17 $0.09 $1.04 $0.75 $2.26 c$2.28 i$4.59 $1.05 need 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 1.00 0.75 0.75 2.00 2.50 0.70 $0.59 
Russeks Fifth Avenue.....High......... 3 3 10 9 3914 36 3% 
(After 2-for-1 split)......Low......... 1% 1% 45% 3% 8 5% 2% 
Earnings ..... aD$0.34 aD$0.23 a$0.43 a$0.41 a$0.88 b$0.20 b$0.43 $0.56 b$0.77 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.50 1.3714 None None None 0.21 0.50 
Low ......... oe 4% 34 3% 
Earnings ..... Available— $0.06 $0.08 $0.24 $0.82 m$1. 52 $0.54 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.01 $0.55 
Ryan Consol. Petroleum... High......... 2% pe 33% 2y% 4% 6% 4 3 3 2% Peer 3% 
% 54 % 1% 2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Earnings ...... -—-———-———-—Not_ Available $0.46 $0.29 $0.16 $0.43 $0.53 $0.37 icra 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None \Vone 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.03 $0.20 


*To December 12, 1942. a—12 months to January 31, b—12_months to February 28. c—12 months to March 31. e—12 months to May 31. g--12 months 
to July 31. i—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to November 30. m—10 months to October 31. r—7 months to July 31. y—Half year. 
z—9 months. D—Deficit. 

C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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The up-to-the-minute man 


fights on two fronts! 


Yo WOULDN’T THINK Jim Nor- 
ris was a fighter. He’s not in uni- 
form. But he’s buying plenty of War 
Bonds... and Christmas Seals. 


Since 1907, Jim Norris and many 
millions of other Americans have 
helped us cut the TB death rate 
75%! But they’re not stopping now. 
They know TB still kills more people 
between 15 and 45 than any other 
disease ... and that it strikes out 
hard in wartime. 


So get behind us in our victory ef- 
fort, won’t you? Send in your contri- 
bution today. 


Buy 
WAR BONDS 


and 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS | 
SEALS 
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